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“Ike” Presents Gold Medal Award to Dr. McArdle 


fA BIG HONOR FOR A YOUNG PROFESSION se me: 
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Mr. L. R. Clark of Linneus, Maine, says it clearly about 
Homelite chain saws: “/ now have three Homelite saws. They 
run good, and | never have any trouble with them. They are a 
great cutting saw. My pulp wood production has gone ’way up 


since | started using them.” 


Typical of this money-making performance 
is the new Homelite 700D direct drive chain 
saw. Chain speed of 3,000 feet per minute cuts 
timber and pulp wood quickly and easily. 
Weighs only 19 pounds, less bar and chain, 
so there is less operator fatigue. Fells trees up 
to 5 feet in diameter. New larger-bore cylinder 
delivers the extra power to keep the chain 
running at full speed in the hardest woods or 
biggest timber. 


And you'll have trouble-free performance 
with the Homelite 700D, with quality features 


HOMELITE . 


that mean longer life, lower maintenance... 
long-flange guide plates feed chain smoothly 
into bar groove, eliminate chatter, prolong 
chain and bar life; new Plastisol ends com- 
pletely seal air filter, engine runs cooler, lasts 
longer; new fuel cap relief valve is foolproof, 
assures positive venting at all times. 


See for yourself why the Homelite 700D is 
another “great cutting saw" in the famous 
Homelite quality line of eight models. Ask 
your nearby Homelite dealer for a free 
demonstration. 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON 








as little as 


weekly after small down payment 


¢ direct drive *« 19 pounds (less bar aft 
chain) « fells trees up to 5 feet in diamet? 
* 16” plunge-cut bow and brushcutter attach 
ments. 


NEW! Homelite chain and Homelite gui 
bars make your cutting even more profitable 


find Your 
Homelite Desler 
in The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 
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“Live and Let Live” 


EpITor: 

“And Now, ALUMINUM Christmas 
Trees!” in your December issue was just 
read. The part about the lumber industrv 
working together to promote the use of 
wood was excellent—as long as you are 
realistic and keep it to legitimate efforts— 
and face facts from all sides and angles. 

But the aluminum Christmas tree bit was 
too much—and TOO typical of many of 
‘ou. It is time you—foresters and especially 

he American Forestry Association—square- 
ly and solidly face up to the fact that this 
is a 20th Century World. A world of steel, 
glass, aluminum, etc. . . . and also wood. 
(I really don’t mind if you put the word 
first as long as you also remember the oth- 
ers. This is also a world of forests, wood 
production, grass lands and recreation. A 
world of specialization, where the Jack-of- 
all-trades does none too well.) 

Aluminum Christmas trees? Yes! They 
sparkle and glisten in a very festive way, as 
no wood tree ever would unless sprayed. 
And if sprayed, why wood? The branches 
of aluminum trees can be crowded or scat- 
tered to suit the fancy and ingenuity of 
each “artist.” And there are no gaping 
holes or imperfections as in the shabby 
wood trees of today. Their branches are 
covered with tinsel and leaves, even though 
artificial. Many of today’s real trees are 
needleless by the time they are brought 
home, let alone set up and trimmed. . . 

Aluminum Christmas trees have the in- 
dividuality and personality each “creator” 
gives to them, as do the wood trees. True 
it is a modern personality but are you so 
old fashioned and senile that you use the 
outhouse for its odor and adjust to the 
cold, heat, flies, hornets, and misshaped 
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“holes” because you insist on wood rather 
than modern conveniences? 

Furthermore, aluminum Christmas trees 
are acquired in a legitimate manner. In no 
way do they result in a barren wasteland 
that has been cut over by thieves . . . . tres- 
passers, and despoilers of the natural areas. 
AND, for from six to 18 or 20 dollars you 
acquire something which will last for years, 
and can even be handed down for genera- 
tions, as many of us prize our old orna- 
ments. . . 

I too remember with nostalgia the odor. 
the fresh greenness and beauty of the old 
fir tree which we went out and cut for our- 
selves. Cut for size, shape, color, and fancy 
of our own creative thoughts. But it is a 
nostalgia for one of those things no longer 
obtainable. (If I am wrong, then explain 
why you people are the very ones that will 
not open your forests for all of us to come 
in and cut according to our fancy.) 

And on this modern vein—why not get 
out of the old smelly outhouse. out of the 
horse and buggy, and stop playing the old 
but serious game of Indians on a lot of 
other subjects such as the recreation battle. 
Lets play the diplomatic game of give and 
take—the honorable game of building gov- 
ernments—rather than the selfish game of 
bureaucrats and political “havers.” 

Constructively criticize the National Park 
Service, or any other recreational organiza- 
tion, for their mis-administration. Help 
them to build the best of their kind—and 
you will get reciprocal help in building the 
best of your kind. Be just as ready to give, 
to advance others, as you are to hold or take 
for your own advance. Be sure you are 
doing the best possible job before you are 
so ready to say that you are God and can 
do the best in everything. 

And please remember that I am a mem- 





AN ARTICLE IN THE Wall Street Jour- 
nal recently told of the phenomenal 
growth of the aluminum Christmas 
tree industry. From almost nothing in 
1958 sales surged to a million or so in 
1959 and several million in 1960, with 
plans for making and selling increas- 
ingly many millions more in the years 
ahead. The organized purveyors of the 
old-fashioned Natural Christmas trees, 
it is stated, are alarmed over this me- 
tallic competition and are making 
plans to combat it; but the manufac- 
turers of the aluminum trees are con- 
fidently predicting that they will soon 
dominate this attractive seasonal mar- 
ket. 

Lumbermen in recent years have 
grown accustomed to having alumi- 
num and steel vigorously promoted as 
substitutes for wood in various lines; 
but this seems to be carrying the sub- 
stitution idea a little too far. Christ- 
mas trees, to be sure, are not a part of 
the lumber industry’s production and 





it would have no injurious effect on 
the lumber business if in the future all 
the Christmas trees were made of alu- 
minum. We are not actuated by any 
selfish business interest, therefore, 
when we express the fervent hope that 
a gaudy, man-made contraption may 
never replace the traditional fragrant 
tree from the woods that so many of 
us knew in our childhood. 

The aluminum product may possess 
all the qualities claimed for it, but we 
have a feeling that the American pub- 
lic still retains sufficient sentiment and 
good taste to continue its preference 
for the kind of Christmas trees that 
grow in the woods. The metallurgists 
can take aluminum foil and shape it 
into a coldly glittering gimmick which 
they can label “Christmas tree,” but 
that can’t make it a tree. Remember, 
Joyce Kilmer said: “Only God can 
make a tree.”—From January 1 issue 
of Southern Lumberman. 
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ber of your organization. I am so much be. 
hind you and believe so strongly in your 
“purpose” in life that I am saving my pen. Epit¢ 
nies so I can become a Life Member Iv 
as not to miss your magazine. .. . artic! 

I say, “Live and let live.” Let’s be mod. § Fore 
ern—and that includes change and advance, § Chri: 


as well as custom and tradition. very 
Leroy S. Augden tribu 
6147 Sun Court Prog 


29 Palms, California § NLA 


Forestry Does Not Stop 
At Forest’s Edge 


EpITor: 





: : Epi 
Saying thanks to you seems to be quitea 


habit but truly a nice one and one that! I 
relish, but I don’t know when I have been § enje 
more pleased with anything in my nearly j§ issu 
four years in this industry than I was to jf alot 
read your article regarding the lumber in- 
dustry in the December issue. I think you 
can understand my statement much better 
by reading the copy of the attached release 
I am sending to our Board of Directors and 
members of the National Wood Promotion 
Committee which is a highly specialized 
list of 200 of the top leaders in the lumber |f “1 
industry. 
Your beautiful treatment of the lumber jf fp, 
industry’s efforts to pull itself up by its own 
boot straps doesn’t go unnoticed and | 
think it reflects tremendous credit on The @ ‘0 
American Forestry Association, the maga @ '€r 
zine, Fred (Mr. Hornaday), Ken (Mr. @ No 
Pomeroy) and all the others concerned § : 
with this type of reporting. in 
As more and more foresters get interested the 
in the marketing of the raw material they § St 
deal with, more and more people will se @ %! 
and understand exactly what you are driv. § © 
ing at. I salute you, the lumber industry @ & 
salutes you, and the forests of Ameria ™ “I 


salute you. tie 
Mortimer B. Doyle pn 
Executive Vice President "N 
National Lumber Manufacturers Assn. @ | 
1319 Eighteenth St. N.W. pe 
Washington 6, D. C. W 
Epitor: e 


Your editorial “And Now, ALUMINUM § hi 
Christmas Trees!” is a delightful comment, fa 
good reading, and certainly hits the nailon — w 
the head. tl 

I am sure that most lumbermen subscribe J fi 
to your thinking, and the reminder to look 
at ourselves is indeed good. Beyond that is J tl 
our second big problem—telling the story J c 
of wood. b 

The industry’s attempt to get its head J § 
above water through the advertising promo t 


tion of the NWPP is one way; and the un 8 

tiring efforts of men in your category i 

proving to be another. I, for one, enjoy 

and appreciate your efforts. I 
Leonard K. Floan f 
Vice President, Lumber Division f 


Potlatch Forests, Inc. 
Lewiston, Idaho. 
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February, | 961 
Epitor: 
Please accept my congratulations and 


thanks for your very fine editorial “And 
Now, Aluminum Christmas Trees!” The 
encouragement given by such articles does 
much to help us keep the merchandising 
program sold. 
Thanks also for your illustration of the 
roblems with which the industry is faced. 
This also helps to keep the program sold 
by making all members of the industry 
aware of the magnitude of the problem. 
Arthur Temple 
Southern Pine Lumber Co. 
Diboll, Texas. 


EDITOR: 

I would like to compliment you on your 
article in the December issue of AMERICAN 
Forests entitled “And Now, ALUMINUM 
Christmas Trees!” It was excellent and a 
very fine tribute to the sponsors and con- 
tributors to the National Wood Promotion 
Program now being carried on by the 
NLMA. 

W. R. Garrett 

St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
1220 St. Paul Avenue 

Tacoma 1, Washington. 


Epitor: 


I just want you to know that I thoroughly 
enjoyed your editorial in the December 
issue of AMERICAN Forests. I, too, don’t go 
along with aluminum Christmas trees. 


William E. Cooper 
Executive Director 
Virginia Forests Inc. 
301 East Franklin St. 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


“Multiple-use-it-up?” 
EpirTor: 


“Growing poorer while we are supposed 
to be getting richer” is the gem in the let- 
ter written by Mr. J. Louis Head in the 
November issue of AMERICAN Forests. 

Might we say that this is the basic, haunt- 
ing melody that unnoticed echoes through 
the halls of the Forest Service but is ob- 
scured by the whistling in the dark that 
serves to pace “conservation in reverse” ac- 
cording to the “multiple-use-it-up” pro- 
gram. “Multiple use” is the all-enveloping 
cloak that conceals the “wise manipula- 
tions” of local administrators, now subject 
only to their small individual consciences. 
“Multiple use” is used by the Forest Serv- 
ice like a drunk uses a lamp post for sup- 
port rather than for illumination. 

Hereabouts, local deer shooters (Izaak 
Walton League) demand the opening of 
explosive fire closures, in the driest year in 
history, that are priceless watersheds, in the 
face of almost unanimous objection of those 
whose homes and property are endangered 
thereby, and the Forest Service opens the 
fire closure! 

The pine beetle manifests itself in trees 
that grow on land from which unnumbered 
crops of lumber and grazing grasses have 
been removed over the years, and the Forest 
Service sprays poison that further reduces 
the natural enemies of pine beetles, in- 
stead of replacing the exhausted minerals 
in the land! 

Ten per cent of the forests of California 
burned last year. . . Progress. it is wonder- 
ful—how about another tranquillizer pill 
for that hangover? 


H. M. Weber, M.D. 
Indio, California 


(Turn to page 75) 


In Forest Land Management... 


TI b 
that timber stand improvement 
can be efficient and economical. 
0 ug To its long reliable line of chemicals 
for Forest Land Management 
Programs, Amchem has added 
recent herbicide developments which 
now provide products and techniques for 
TREE successful application to any forestry 
ith 


On thousands of acres of managed forests 
Weedone Chemical Brush Killers are 
paving the way to maximum production 
of timber products. Weedone chemicals 
and techniques have proven to industry, 
experimental stations and forestry experts 


below, when applied according to 
directions, are your assurance of the 
most effective program to meet 
your specific requirements — 


WEEDONE 2,4,5-T 


special air spray formula 


TRINOXOL 
DINOZOL 
AMIZOL 
WEEDONE 


brush killer 977 





WEEDONE LV 4 





NEW 1961 FOLDER FREE! Describes up-to-the-minute techniques; details the right 
Amchem Weed Tree Control Program to fit the conditions of your forest. Includes 
newest information on application, seasonal factors, regional considerations, etc. 











¢ TIMBER 


som | <<ac> AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC 
LI, INU. 
Amchem, Weedone, Amizol, Trinoxol and Dinoxol are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. @ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Niles, Calif. 
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OREST Service Chief Richard E. 

McArdle on Jan. 11 received from 
former President Eisenhower the na- 
tion’s top civilian career service 
award—the coveted President’s Gold 
Medal Award for distinguished fed- 
eral civilian service. This is probably 
the highest accolade ever bestowed 
by a grateful government on the 
young profession of forestry, and 
every forester in the nation, federal, 
state, and private, in a large sense 
shares in this award. 

In a ceremony at the White House, 
Chief McArdle was publicly com- 
mended by former Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson, under 
whom the chief served for eight 
years. Prior to that Dr. McArdle 
served as chief under the previous 
Truman Administration and Former 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan. 

The citation for Dr. McArdle said 
that his “imagination, vision and in- 
spiring leadership have brought ex- 
ceptional progress in the develop- 
ment and protection of vital forest 
resources for the American people 
now and for generations to follow.” 

Accomplishments cited as the basis 
for the award were: “His dynamic 
leadership and vision in the develop- 
ment of the nation’s forest resources; 
his wise and effective action in meet- 
ing the rapidly-rising public use of 
the national forests; building and 
strengthening working relations of 
the federal government with state 
governments and private forest in- 
dustry; for an increasingly effective 
forest research program nationwide; 
for leadership in world forestry and 
the conservation of natural resources 
which has promoted international 
co-operation and friendship and re- 
flected credit on the United States; 
and for typifying the best in civilian 
career service—integrity, dedication 
to the public interest, and devotion 
to the highest ideals of American 
citizenship.” 

This award represents the highest 
commendation a federal career man 
can receive, and is in turn a tremen- 
dous accolade to the 10,000-man ca- 
reer service that Dr. McArdle heads. 


FEBRUARY, 1961 





At White House ceremony, former President Dwight D. Eisenhower and Forest Service 


Chief Richard E. McArdle (c.) hear citation read by former Sec. of Agriculture Benson 


Photos by Vincent Finnigan 
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Chief McArdle wears Gold Medal Award as he and 
See. Ezra Taft Benson display McArdle’s citation 


It was indeed a proud and happy occasion for Mrs. Richard E. McArdle too. Here ’ 
reads list of accomplishments that were basis for the award received by her husban 
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KENNEDY TASK FORCES URGE FEDERAL FORESTRY 


expansion. Recommendations to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy for economic aid to 
distressed areas, drawn up by a Task 
Force on Area Redevelopment, and 
headed by Senator Paul Douglas of Il- 
linois, include, among other things, 
supplemental appropriations for the 
Forest Service for increased timber 
stand improvement, reforestation, 
road and trail construction, watershed 
improvement, erosion control, and in- 
creased recreational facilities in 
those national forests in or near areas 
of economic distress. These temporary 
measures would be supplemented by 
long-range programs to increase forest 
productivity and to enlarge the na- 
tional forests. 


PARKS DEVELOPMENT TO SERVE TOURISM IS ALSO 


recommended, by ‘supplement ing the Na- 
tional Park Service's Mission 66 Pro- 
gram in distressed areas and by pro- 
grams to be developed cooperatively by 
the Park Service and the states to de- 
velop recreational facilities on state 
lands. 


SOIL CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES, INCLUDING 


reforestation on farms and strip mine 
spoil areas, and permanent conserva- 
tion projects in forestry for low-in- 
come landowners, using local unem- 
ployed persons, with the federal gov- 
ernment paying up to 100 per cent of the 
costs is also proposed by the Douglas 
task force. This work would be admin- 
istered by the Soil Conservation 
Service. 


A YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS, PATTERNED 


after the Civilian Conservation Corps 
of the 1930's and 1940's, is also pro=- 
posed. It would draw upon locally un- 
employed and utilize local supervisory 
personnel in distressed areas to carry 
on forestry and erosion control proj- 
ects. In the 86th Congress a bill for 
the establishment of a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps was passed by the Senate, but 
failed of consideration in the House. 
A number of similar bills have been in- 
troduced in the 87th Congress. 





1961 


By ALBERT G. HALL 


A KENNEDY-JOHNSON NATURAL RESOURCES AD- 


- visory committee, “headed by Represen- 
tative Frank E. Smith of Mississippi 
has reported to the new Administration 
with recommendations that may set the 
natural resources pattern of the New 
Frontier. It proposes most of the meas- 
ures that have been advanced by liberal 
Congressmen over the past decade. 
Among other things, it calls for the 
establishment of a council of resource 
and conservation advisors inthe Office 
of the President, the end of the "no 
new starts" policy in regard to water 
projects, abandonment of the practice 
of computing taxes foregone as a cost 
in project evaluation, and inclusion 
of recreational benefits as project 
values. A stepped-up program of flood 
control projects is urged, as is in- 
creased reclamation work, with full de- 
velopment of public power, navigation, 
and recreational opportunities in con- 
nection with water projects. 


A GOAL OF 2,000 WATERSHED PROJECTS BY 1968 


is set by the Smith Report. Early en- 
actment of the Blatnik Pollution Con- 
trol Bill, vetoed by President Eisen- 
hower last year, and financial aid to 
communities for sewage treatment are 
urged. 


PASSAGE OF A WILDERNESS PRESERVATION BILL, 


purchase of wetlands for wildlife, and 
additional work in fish production re- 
search are also recommended. Expan- 
sion of the national park system and 
public acquisition of shorelines for 
recreational purposes are reported as 
critical needs. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SEVERAL HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 


of idle young men on reforestation, 
soil conservation, park improvement 
and wildlife refuge work, presumably 
in a Youth Conservation Corps is part 
of the program. 


FORESTRY IS COVERED IN THE SMITH REPORT AS 


a separate item, but practically every- 
chehue in the report touches on forestry 
or on the use of forest land. Specifi- 
cally in the language of the report, ex- 


(Continued on next page) 


















WASHINGTON LOOKOUT (Continued) 





panded federal forestry activities are 
recommended, as follows: "Increased 
attention to forestry—our great pub- 
licly-owned national forests, the mil- 
lions of small privately-owned forest 
tracts, forest research—is one of the 
most meaningful investments we can make 
in achieving the economic strength es- 
sential to our national goals. If we 
are to meet our goals in wood fiber re- 
quirements in the next 40 years, our 
total production must be doubled. All 
forest land ownership, government and 
private, will demand accelerated at- 
tention to meet this need. The greatest 
opportunity for improvement is on the 
small, privately-owned, woodland 
tracts throughout the country, which 
represent about half of our nation's 
total forest land. Private credit 
sources are not available to the aver- 
age small woodland owner for purchase 
and development of forested prop- 
erties. 


"EXPANSION AND LIBERALIZATION OF PRESENT 





government credit sources, federal and 
state, tailored to meet the needs of the 
small owner are needed until ready pri- 
vate credit sources develop. More re- 
search is needed to show owners how 
their forest lands can be better man- 
aged. 


“THE COOPERATIVE FOREST PROGRAMS CON- 


ducted jointly by federal and state 
groups should receive the funds which 
have been denied over the past few 
years. The programs for our national 
forests badly need acceleration to 
meet existing needs. Consideration 
should be given to the possibilities 
for expansion of the national forest 
System in depressed areas. Invest- 
ments in our national forests yield di- 
rect returns to the taxpayers, as well 
as long-range benefits to our overall 
economy." 


KEY POSITIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 





terior have been filled by President 
Kennedy. New Undersecretary of the In- 
terior is James K. Carr, chairman of the 
California Water Commission. Assist- 
ant Secretary for Water and Power is 
Kenneth Holum, a former member of the 
South Dakota Legislature who has been 
active as an officer in several tele- 
phone and power cooperatives. John A. 
Carver, Jr. fills a new office as As- 
Sistant Secretary for Land Resources, 
which combines the functions of the 
former assistants for public land man- 
agement and for mineral resources. 
Floyd E. Dominy is retained as Commis- 
Sioner of Reclamation. New Solicitor 
is Frank Barry, an Arizona lawyer, 
formerly chairman of the Arizona Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. As American 
Forests went to press, Secretary Udall 





announced that Karl S. lLandstron, 
career conservationist from Oregon, 
will replace Edward Woolzey as Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE'S SECRETARIAT 


consists of the following: Charles S. 
Murphy, Under Secretary. Murphy, of 
Wallace, N.C., was special counsel to 
President Truman, and has been a coun- 
sel to the Senate on agricultural mat- 
ters. He is remembered by foresters as 
the man who helped push the "Smokey 
Bear Law" through Congress. Assistant 
Secretary for Federal-State Relations 
is Frank J. Welch, dean of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Ken- 
tucky. Assistant Secretary for Mar- 
keting and Foreign Stabilization is 
John Duncan, Jr., president of the 
Georgia Farm Bureau Federation. As- 
Sistant Secretary for Agricultural 
Stabilization is James T. Ralph, di- 
rector of the California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Chairman of the 
National Agricultural Advisory Conm- 
mittee is Harry Caldwell, master of the 
North Carolina Grange. The director of 
legislative service for the National 
Farmers Union will be named director of 
the department's agricultural credit 
services. Administrator of Commodity 
Stabilization Service will be Horace 
Godfrey, chief of the North Carolina 
Agricultural Stabilization and Credit 
Office. 


THE FORESTRY BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1962, 


as submitted by President Eisenhower, 
doubtless will be altered in some re- 
spects by the new Administration. The 
outgoing Administration proposed sub- 
stantial increases in funds for Forest 
Service activities, requesting a total 
of $176,764,000, an increase of $16,- 
127,500 over the funds appropriated 
for 1961. Principal increase, $8,527,- 
300 is in funds for national forest 
management, with reforestation and 
stand improvement, recreation-public 
use, and forest protection accounting 
for half of the additional national 
forest funds. An additional $1,500,000 
is requested for research, and an addi- 
tional $1,600,000 for state and pri- 
vate cooperative programs. Forestry 
activities of the Department of the In- 
terior and Tennessee Valley Authority 
are budgeted with minor increases over 
the 1961 figures. 


IN ONE OF HIS LAST OFFICIAL ACTS, INTERIOR 


Secretary Seaton presented the Depart- 
ments Distinguished Service Award to 
John F. Shanklin in recognition of 27 
years of "outstanding service" to the 
federal government. A career for- 
ester, Mr. Shanklin has risen rapidly 
in the department after entering via 
the National Park Service. 
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Cibouidl — Spotlight On Small Woodlands 





HE Washington forestry scene in recent weeks has 

been chiefly characterized by a new interest in re- 
examining the opportunities inherent in making the 
small woodlands of the nation more productive. As Mr. 
Hall indicates in his report on the preceding pages, the 
new administration, apparently, is offering its assistance 
in this area providing foresters can succeed in coming 
up with workable formulas that can be applied in a prac- 
ticable manner on the ground. 

The Kennedy-Johnson Natural Resources Advisory 
Committee Report of Jan. 17 has this to say: “If we are 
to meet our goals in wood fiber requirements in the next 
40 years, our total production must be doubled. All 
forest land ownership, government and private, will de- 
mand accelerated attention to meet this need. The 
greatest Opportunity for improvement is on the small, 
privately-owned tracts throughout the country, which 
represent about half of our nation’s total forest lands. 
Private credit sources are not available to the average 
small woodland owner for purchase and development of 
forest properties. Expansion and liberalization of pres- 
ent government credit sources, federal and state, tailored 
to meet the needs of the small owner are needed until 
ready private credit sources develop. More research is 
needed to show owners how the forest lands can be man- 
aged.” 

Based on our own inquiries, we believe it would prob- 
ably be a mistake to say that this comprehensive report on 
the entire resource field, as well as forestry, will repre- 
sent administration policy, chapter and verse. But it will 
be a guide and it is correct to say that members of the 
new administration concerned with forestry are keenly 
interested in coming to grips with small woodland oppor- 
tunities if forestry itself can provide the right answers 
and the right tools. As of now, these leaders are display- 
ing an understandable cautiousness in spelling out just 
how this work can be accelerated most effectively. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note that the committee chair- 
man, Rep. Smith, of Mississippi, comes from a state that 
has only recently launched a new credit program that al- 
ready seems to be making solid strides. 

In another small woodlands development in the Capi- 
tal, the Brookings Institution on January 18 and 19 was 
the scene of a well-attended seminar sponsored by Re- 
sources for the Future that was keynoted by an address 
by Dean Thorsten Streyffert, of the Royal School of For- 
estry, Stockholm, Sweden. (See page 16.) Here again the 
approach to small woodlands in America, at least, was 
somewhat on the cautious side if not to say restrained. If 
anyone attended in the hope that the meeting would 
come whooping out for federal regulation of the type 
embraced by the Swedes he must have been sorely dis- 
appointed. 

Based on Dr. Streyffert’s talk, the Swedes have certain- 
ly made enviable progress in this field. While their For- 
est Law is chiefly an educational tool, it is nevertheless 
an ever-present reality, and in a question period Dr. 
Streyflert was quite emphatic in stating his countrymen 
did not intend to turn loose of it in a hurry. This law 
plus the tremendously efficient work of the Swedish for- 
€stry cooperatives are largely responsible, apparently, for 
Swedish success in this field. Another very vital factor is 
that the Swedes have an unusually well-developed respect 
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and regard for public servants and appear to believe that 
the public good comes before the individual right so far 
as the future tree crop is concerned. 

At the same time, it would be a grievous error to auto- 
matically assume that “what’s good for Swedish forestry 
is necessarily good for American forestry.” As Dr. James 
G. Yoho, of Duke, stressed as seminar discussant, there 
are rather basic differences. For example, in Sweden trees 
are the second largest industry and consequently the well- 
being of the entire nation depends directly on this great 
economic crop. Also, the value of forest products ex- 
ported from Sweden annually varies from one-third to 
one-half of the value of all exports. The United States, 
on the other hand, is one of the world’s leading importers 
of such products. And whereas forest-based employment 
in Sweden is exceeded only by agriculture, in the United 
States the per cent of the total labor force engaged in 
forestry and logging runs only about one-third of one 
per cent nationally and reaches a maximum of only one 
per cent in one forest region. Agriculture in the United 
States, on the other hand, can claim about 12 per cent of 
the nation’s total labor force. 

Dr. Yoho, who is currently collaborating with AFA 
Chief Forester Pomeroy on a landownership study in 
North Carolina, said that the forest, as a source of in- 
come to individual owners in Sweden seems to far out- 
weigh that of their American counterpart. It has been 
authoritatively stated that the forest, including off-farm 
employment, is often the major source of cash income 
to Swedish farmers, Dr. Yoho said. On the other hand, 
the low incomes invariably attributed to their woodlots 
by American farmers in the Census of Agriculture has 
long been a matter of common knowledge and concern 
in forestry circles. Preliminary work in this respect in 
North Carolina tends to substantiate the Census as the 
AFA team has seldom encountered a landowner, either 
farmer or other, who believes that over two per cent of his 
long-term average annual income could be attributed to 
forest holdings, Dr. Yoho said. Another important dif- 
ference is the matter of stability of ownership. The 
Swedes hold to their land whereas the average length of 
forest land ownership in America among non-industrial 
owners ranges from 10 to 15 years. 

In brief, there are contrasts as well as similarities be- 
tween the forest picture in the two countries and it would 
be a mistake to assume that what is good for one is neces- 
sarily good for the other. The goal should be to weigh 
and choose in terms of what might be best for our own 
particular needs and always we should avoid the pre- 
cipitous and reckless word or action. 

AMERICAN Forests congratulates both Rep. Smith’s 
committee and the Resources for the Future for re-open- 
ing discussion in this sometimes controversial field in an 
intelligent and thoughtful manner. Everyone, we are 
convinced, wants to see progress here from the industry 
manager interested in tree crops for the future to the 
conservationist anxious to relieve existing pressures on 
public lands. Unfortunately, as a review of past issues of 
AMERICAN Forests readily shows, our approach to small 
woodlands has often generated more heat than light. In 
striving for practical answers, we should strive to be 
thoughtful, objective, and above all good-humored. Re- 
cent events lend hope that we may be able to do this. 
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| FOG AND LAVA 
ROCK, 


Large machines with 50-foot booms move along roads on Lanai spraying each pineapple plant with a half inch or more of water 


ORFOLK Island pine trees 

(Araucaria excelsa) , high on the 
slopes of Lanai’s low mountains, 
squeeze enough moisture out of the 
swirling fogs to irrigate, during the 
dry season, the pineapple plants a 
thousand feet below. Over on the 
island of Hawaii, in the middle ele- 
vations of the Kona district, the 
Bishop Estate hopes. to accomplish 
much the same thing only, instead 
of pineapples, they hope to grow 
pine trees for lumber. 

Lanai, one of the Hawaiian is- 
lands, kidney-shaped, 13 miles wide 
and 18 miles long, is called the 
“pineapple island.” Growing on 





15,500 acres, pineapple is Lanai’s 
sole economic crop. 

Pineapple, called by some the 
“king of tropical fruits” grows in 
semi-tropical, semi-arid areas. From 
the time the little pineapple slips, 
suckers, or crowns are thrust into 
the ground, twenty to twenty-two 
months roll by before the first fruit 
can be harvested. The following 
year another fruit is picked. After 
this harvest, they plow the pineapple 
plants under, or break them into 
mulch, or sometimes burn them. In 
these much cultivated red-colored, 
dry, dusty, smooth fields planters 
again push in thousands of pine- 














apple slips, suckers, or crowns. These 
little plants can survive without 
water for a very long time, but too 
long a dry period delays time of har- 
vest, size of fruit, or may even cause 
the plant to die. 

The pineapple fields of Lanai lie 
in a 20- to 30-inch rainfall belt, year- 
ly average. Normally most of this 
rain falls in heavy tropical storms, 
and unfortunately much of it rolls 
off the land and is lost in the ocean. 

Trade winds, 10 to 20 miles an 
hour, blow over the sun-drenched 
pineapple fields most of the year. 
‘These winds tend to deplete the soil 
moisture which is needed by the new 
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Aluminum louvre collects water from fog 


pineapple plants, and the old ones 
too. Pineapple crops, in years of 
good rainfall, are bountiful. Too 
often, due to inadequate water for 
the growing plant, the crops have 
been low in tonnage and poor in 
quality. 

Yet a mile or so from these pine- 
apple fields, 10 to 15 inches of addi- 
tional rains falls. These lands are 
not suitable for pineapple because 
of the cold soils and the lack of sun- 
shine. Under these fog shrouded 
mountains, 700 or more feet above 
sea level, there are great storage 
basins of water; this water has prob- 
ably been collected through the hun- 
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A “harp” with its wind-oriented vane 
has trough to collect and measure water 


Collecting platform is u 
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dreds of years and is held in place by 
almost watertight volcanic dikes. 

Into these diked basins, the engi- 
neers have sunk wells, shafts, and 
tunnels. From these perched waters 
they pump up the water and pipe it 
to the pineapple fields below. Hook- 
ing into the water outlets, great 
machines move along the roads 
with their 50-foot booms, and spray 
the thirsty pineapple plants with a 
half inch or more of water. Costly, 
yet the returns in more and better 
fruit and a sure crop have been a 
benefit to all who live on the island 
of Lanai. 

Two to three months of irrigation, 


sed to catch fog drip water under a Norfolk Island pine tree 
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In upper elevations in Kona, Island 
of Hawaii, are rough aa lava fields 
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at 2 to 5 million gallons of water a 
day, prompted the waterman to raise 
a question: Are we pumping our 
underground reservoirs dry or are 
they being adequately replenished 
by rainfall? It soon became apparent 
that rainfall was not of sufficient 


quantity to recharge the under- 
ground basins. 

Looking up at the higher lands of 
Lanai, you can see, almost daily, a 
heavy cloud enveloping the moun. 
tain slopes and peaks. Under the 
trees and shrubs, in this cloud belt, 
the ground is usually wet. From this, 
the scientists of the Hawaiian Pine- 


apple Company, the State of Hawaii 
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Fog shrouded uplands of Lanai were conside 
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red perfect laboratory for demonstration 





of amount of water that can be collected from clouds and fog. Norfolk Island pine 
trees used in experiment average 30 years of age, are conspicuous by their height 


Board of Agriculture and Forestry, 
and the Meteorology Department of 
the Pineapple Research Institute and 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planter’s Asso- 
ciation began in 1955 the coopera- 
tive study called the “fog drip ex- 
periment.” 

The island of Lanai lies in the 
trade wind flow downward from the 
island of Maui and somewhat from 
the island of Molokia. The lift of the 
trade wind clouds over the higher 
elevations of Maui rob these clouds 
of much of their moisture and conse- 
quently rainfall on Lanai is low (37” 
in the mountains of Lanai com- 
pared to 200 to 400 inches in the 
mountains of west Maui.) After 
Maui, these clouds of much lessened 
moisture flow to Lanai and daily en- 
velop the mountains in a rainless 
fog. Lanai was thus considered a 
perfect laboratory for a demonstra- 
tion of the amount of water that can 
be collected from clouds and fogs. 
The study began July 1955 and 
ended three years later, July 1958. 

Measuring stations were installed 
at 2750 feet. In this area, 30-year old 
Norfolk Island pine trees, 40 to 80 


10 


feet high, are wide branched to the 
ground. Between the wide spaced 
trees, there were open areas where 
the scientists could install mechan- 
ical fog catchers, and rain gauges. 

The mountain soils of Lanai are 
usually heavy and very acid. In the 
little depressions water stands for 
days and can be measured. Winds 
blow 10 to 12 miles per. hour, and 
sunshine, except for the early morn- 
ing, is almost non-existent. These 
Stygian-like lands are not a pleasant 
place to work; a thousand feet be- 
low the sun shines most of the time, 
converting water and minerals in 
the pineapple plants to the sweetest 
of tropical fruits. 

The research men installed rain 
gauges in the open areas and under 
the trees. They built corrugated 
iron platforms under the trees and 
measured the water that dropped 
from the tree to the platform. They 
built mechanical fog catchers, called 
“harps,” and measured the intercept 
from these. A harp is composed of 
vertical wires which are kept ori- 
ented into the wind and the resultant 
water catch was collected in a stand- 


ard 8 inch rain gauge. Fog catcher 
of aluminum louvres and many other 
materials were installed from ground 
height to 30 feet above the ground, 
Statistical analyses of the various 
methods were made and studied. 

A few notes from the complete re. 
port are most interesting: 

1. Intensities (fog drip) vary 
with droplet size, distribution jn 
passing clouds, wind forces, and § 
forth. The highest intensity of ree. 
ord was 32 gallons of water which 
were intercepted by a Norfolk Is 
land pine tree in 43 minutes. This 
gives a rate of water catch of 44.65 
gallons of water per hour or 1,072 
gallons of water per day. If there 
were a thousand trees intercepting 
fog and clouds, this would total 
about a million gallons of water per 
day, dropping to the ground and per. 
haps filtering down to the under. 
ground water reservoir. 

2. Fog drip water from Norfolk 
Island pine trees. Eight rain gauges 
were set at random under one pine 
tree; average water collected under 


the tree was 391 inches compared to 
149 inches from rain gauges set in 


the open. A 30-foot-high tree has a 
vertical silhouette almost equal to 
its branch horizontal coverage (300 
square feet) ; if this tree collected all 
the rain and fog drip, some 30 inches 
of additional water would be gained 
from cloud intercept. From a hori- 
zontal metal platform set under a 
pine, 20 feet by 36 feet, rain gauges 
measured 16.19 inches, the watershed 
measured 15.52 inches, while only 
1.16 inches of water fell in the open. 

3. Fog drip water collected from 
a harp. A harp, 37 by 37.5 inches in 
outside dimensions, with .01 inch 
diameter vertical copper wires spaced 
.25 inches apart, was set four feet 
above the ground and kept oriented 
into the oncoming clouds. From 
August 1955 to July 1958, more than 
1964 inches of water was collected 
from this harp, whereas rain gauges 
in the open measured only 104 
inches of rain. The harp was most 
effective during periods of light rain- 
fall—a unit of vertical interception 
gave 3 times that of the normal rain- 
fall measured. 

4. Various materials were used in 
fog cloud interception. Louvred 
aluminum screens proved very effec- 
tive, and 2 layers set an inch apart 
was 2.2 times as effective as one layer 
(1.57 inches as compared to 3.45 
inches) . 

5. Fog drip collected from differ- 
ent heights up to 30 feet above the 
ground. During one 3-month period, 
water collected at 30 feet measured 
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13.3 inches, at 6 feet 2.7 inches, and 
at ground level, rainfall in the open 
measured only 1.25 inches. 

In summary, Norfolk Island pine 
trees, on the higher lands of Lanai, 
lying in the path of high vapor 
clouds, precipitate an additional 30 
inches of rain each year. During 
periods of light rains, mechanical in- 
terceptors such as harps or louvred 
screens catch a 3-fold volume of 
water when compared to that caught 
in rain gauges in the open. If the 
harp were placed 30 feet above the 
ground, interception would increase 
10-fold. 

The mechanical fog catchers are 
expensive to build and maintain. 
The Norfolk Island pine tree needs 
little maintenance after it becomes 
established. The mechanical device 
does not need water as does a tree— 
yet a tree is an efficient fog inter- 
ceptor, and we should not begrudge 
the tree its use of water in its life 
processes. 

Measurements were discontinued 
in August 1958. But the tree plant- 
ing has not stopped and the pine- 
apple fields are being irrigated from 
the fogs intercepted by the pines and 
other vegetation. A gnawing ques- 
tion remains: how many more acres 
of pineapple can be planted, cared 
for, and assured continued growth 
through the use of water collected in 
Lanai’s underground water basins. 
Engineers continue to measure the 
underground water outflow and esti- 
mate the amount of water remaining. 

From the island of Lanai to the 
west side of the island of Hawaii 
(Kona district) is about 100 miles. 
Pineapples are not grown commer- 
cially in Kona. Kona’s crops are 
coffee, pasture, timber, and tourists. 
People like Kona for its climate, his- 
tory, and the leisurely way things 
are done. Some of the water for 
Kona’s people comes from a lens of 
fresh water which lies over the sea 
water, which if overdrawn by heavy 
pumping, will become salt saturated. 
So far this has not been a problem 
but as the need for water increases, 
Kona may find itself taxed as was the 
island of Lanai. A more pressing 
problem, now, concerns the use of 
thousands of acres of bare aa land in 
the fog shrouded uplands of Kona. 

Aa is a form of lava. As the molten 
rock comes from the vent, it rolls 
down the slopes, composed of count- 
less individual rough-sided  frag- 
ments. The rain falls on this lava 
and as the water rapidly filters down- 
ward, it coats the rough-sided rocks 
With a thin film of water. When the 

(Turn to page 58) 
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AFP] AWARDS SCHOLARSHIPS 
TO 4-H CLUB FORESTRY WINNERS 


LOGGERS BREAKFAST 


oovarD «PLYWOOD — 
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SUCED VENEER BACON J 
PARTICLE BOARD TOAST L0G JAM | 
MAPLE SAP ‘ 

WOOD SUGAR 


TANBARK COFFEE 
TREE FARM MILK 
KNOT-HOLE DONUTS 





A Paul Bunyan breakfast faced the six national 4-H Forestry win- 
ners of $400 college scholarships provided by the American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., at the 39th National 4-H Club Congress. 


Named top in the nation in a program involving 78,000 4-H’ers and 
a quarter-million acres of trees, the winners were honor guests at a 
loggers breakfast given by the American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc. 

James C. McClellan, chief forester of the sponsoring organization, 
served “plywood” pancakes topped with “woodyard” eggs to Carolyn 
Ravenscroft, 16, winner from Tuttle, Idaho. Other winners are (1 to 
r) : Front—Roger Sorvari, 17, Toivola, Minn.; Middle—James Fowler, 
17, Forest Hills, La.; James Carr, 19, Morris, N. Y.; Back—James Gray, 
19, Gloucester, Va.; James Latrip, 17, Pittsboro, Miss. The 4-H For- 
estry Program is arranged by the National 4-H Service Committee and 
conducted by the Cooperative Extension Service. 











White-tailed buck has approached 
a telephoto-equipped camera cau- 
tiously and is seen here just at 
the instant before he leaps away 


URING the past two years a 
rebellion has hit Wisconsin, 
This rebellion of which I speak has 
not been characterized by either 
violence or turmoil, but by a vocal 
uprising against traditions. Perhaps 
the nature of this rebellion can best 
be exemplified by the following 
headlines which have appeared in 
Wisconsin newspapers during the 
past two years: “Foresters Map Drive 
to Cut Deer Damage”; “Too Many 
Deer Hurt Forest Products Indus 
tries”; “Foresters Complaints Ex- 
tend Deer Season”; “Variable Deer 
Season Favored by Industry”; “For- 
esters Urge Landowner Role in Deer 
Control”; “Foresters Seek Liberal 
Deer Hunt”; “Wisconsin Lumber 
Firms Invite Hunters on Their 
Lands to Cut Tree Damage by | 
Deer.” | 
I might add that the report of 
this rebellion spilled over the state 
lines, for the last headline appeared 
in the Midwest edition of the Wall 
Street Journal. 

While reading these several head- 
lines from Wisconsin newspapers, 
you may well gather that the private 
forest interests in Wisconsin are not 
entirely happy over the existing for- 
est and deer management situation. 
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9 per cent of major forest damage 


The fact is we are not. We believe 
that the private landowner has not 
had sufficient opportunity or recourse 
to express his thoughts and opin- 
ions as to what is happening on his 
own property. The industrial forest 
owner should have some voice as to 
the program which affects his prop- 
erties and to the damages which 
are of considerable economic im- 
portance to the owner. 

Although wildlife is the legal 
property of the state, we find in 
Wisconsin that the forests which 
serve as natural deer feeding cafe- 
terias are 60 per cent in private 
ownership, 21 per cent in county- 
owned forests, 15 per cent in na- 
tional forests, and a meager four 
per cent in state ownership. If this 
problem of deer browse damage 
were restricted to public lands then 
we industrial foresters wouldn’t have 
much to fret about. 

The question frequently is asked 
as to why foresters are becoming so 
concerned about this problem of 
deer damage to the forest and 
whether they are inclined to be 
making an issue of something that 
is not too important. To the Sunday 
motorist, the tourist, and the deer 
hunter who failed to bag a deer last 

















By E. S. HURD 


Managing Forester, Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company 


season and, for that matter, to any- 
one who has occasion to drive 
through or visit in the forest area 
of Wisconsin, there very likely is to 
be a question as to the reason for all 
this fuss about damage that the deer 
are doing to the forest. Through 
the eyes of the general public, all 
seems to be peaceful in the forest. 
The countryside is clothed in an 
abundance of greenery and the 
foliage is lush and plentiful, so why 
the turmoil and wherein lies the 
problem? 

I believe that the public has a 
good point in asking such questions 
and that we foresters have been 
remiss and have failed to exploit 
the opportunity to state our case. 
I would like to relate to you some 
of the reasons why foresters in 
Wisconsin are concerned. 

In 1958, the Wisconsin Forestry 
Advisory Committee, which reports 
to the Conservation Commission, 
conducted a survey in an attempt to 
gather facts relating to the problem 
of how serious deer damage is in 
Wisconsin forests. From a sample 
area of 514 million acres out of a 
total 20 million acres in 31 northern 
and central Wisconsin counties, it 
was found that deer were responsible 


Proper balance between deer populations and carrying capacity of forests is advocated 
















for 39% of the major forest damage, 
followed by porcupine, beaver, and 
rabbits. Such damages are instru- 
mental in causing an unestimated 
dollar loss to the forest reproduc- 
tion which is essential in providing 
replacement forest growing stock. 
There are still other reasons as to 
why the industrial foresters in 
Wisconsin have become alarmed 
over these increasing damages which 
result from excessive deer browse 
damage to forest reproduction. Not 
too many years ago, industrial for- 
esters could be classified as either 
pulpwood or saw log foresters de- 
pending, of course, on the products 
manufactured by their companies. 
Fortunately, such classifications are 
now memories. Today, through 
closer utilization of products and 
better-integrated forest management 


programs, such restricted views do 
not exist. I can assure you that we 
in the paper industry have a warm 
regard toward our company-owned 
hardwood forests which yield veneer 
logs with a $100-$200 per thousand 
price tag. As a consequence, this be- 
comes a perplexing problem—are 
these hardwoods to become expen- 
sive deer food? 

Within the past few years a new 
break-through in hardwood utiliza- 
tion has created a greater demand 
for the dense hardwood by the 
Wisconsin paper industry; the use of 
dense hardwoods by the Wisconsin 
mills has increased 41 times in the 
past 15 years. Without question this 
new interest being given to this 
home-grown source of wood fiber 
has certainly caused the industrial 
forester, to look with a new interest 


These stunted hardwoods illustrate serious damage to forest reproduction by excessive 
deer browsing. Establishment of new forests is hampered by over-population of deer 
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toward the management of the hard. 
wood forest and also to the attendant 
problems arising from excessive dam. 
age to hardwood reproduction. 

In an effort to express their at. 
titude on the controversial issue of 
deer vs. forest, the Wisconsin men. | 
bers of the Lake States Council of 
Industrial Foresters prepared and 
endorsed a policy statement relating 
to forest and deer management prob. 
lems in Wisconsin. The statement 
was adopted in September 1958, 
While it is true that this statement 
contains no earth-shaking proposals, 
we believe that it has created a much 
better understanding of what indus. 
trial foresters were striving toward. 
We foresters do not advocate the an- 
nihilation of the state deer herd, but 
we strongly advocate a proper bal- 

(Turn to page 71) 


Stunted by deer browse, tree 2)’ 
tall should have grown to 12’-15 
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SANTA FE 
to Host AFA Meeting 


ANTA Fe, “The City Different,” 

has been selected as the site for 
the 86th Annual Meeting of The 
American Forestry Association, Oc- 
tober 1-4, 1961. Residents of this 
picturesque town have claimed the 
unique title for their city because 
they believe there is no other city in 
the United States to compare with it 
for romance and history. Visitors to 
this city are always fascinated by its 
ancient narrow streets lined with 
brown adobe houses with their pic- 
turesque patios, the towering cotton- 
woods, the fragrance of pifion smoke, 
the music of spoken Spanish, and the 
colorful dress of the Indians from 
the neighboring pueblos. 

The La Fonda Hotel in Santa Fe 
will serve as headquarters for the 
meeting, which is under the chair- 
manship of Regional Forester Fred 
H. Kennedy, Region III, U. S. For- 
est Service, of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Mr. Kennedy has planned 
an extremely interesting program 
for the annual meeting, based on 
the theme, “The Stewardship of Our 
Public Lands.” The La Fonda Hotel 
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is now accepting reservations for the 
meeting, and all AFA members are 
urged to plan their trip to arrive in 
Santa Fe by October | in time for 
the tour of historic Santa Fe. 

Most of its historic landmarks are 
located in a small area surrounding 
the ancient Plaza, which is still the 
hub of the city as it has been from 
the earliest days, although Santa Fe 
is now a community of 39,000. The 
Plaza has witnessed the most turbu- 
lent and historic scenes of the South- 
west. It was the communal Plaza of 
the Pueblo when the Indians oc- 
cupied Santa Fe from 1680 to 1692. 
It was here that the Pueblo Indian 
tribes capitulated to DeVargas in 
1692. With the advent of trade, it 
was the terminal point of the Old 
Santa Fe trail, where wagon train- 
men disposed of their wares after 
four months of hardship that side of 
Independence, Missouri. General 
Kearny here proclaimed this a terri- 
tory of the United States in 1846. 
Later, during the Civil War, it was 
the scene of Confederate occupancy 
for a few days. With the coming of 


modern commerce, the Plaza has be- 
come the focal trade center of the 
city. 

Other tours to be featured at the 
annual meeting, on October 2 and 
§, will include visits to the various 
operations of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, the National Park Service, the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, the 
Corps of Engineers, and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Representatives of 
these cooperating agencies have or- 
ganized informative tours to show 
AFA members the management op- 
erations now underway on the public 
lands in the West. 


On Wednesday, October 4, an all 
day field trip to the famous Ghost 
Ranch has been scheduled. This 
25,000-acre ranch, 65 miles north- 
west of Santa Fe on U. S. Highway 
84, near Abiquiu, New Mexico, is 
the home of the Ghost Ranch Mu 
seum. This unique institution was 
established by the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forestry Foundation, at a cost 
of $260,000, as a permanent outdoor 
resource conservation exposition in 
the Southwest. The museum utilizes 
natural features and living animals 
and plants as displays. 


The museum is principally de- 
voted to public education in water- 
shed and wildlife conservation. The 
U. S. Forest Service and the Soil Con- 
servation Service are cooperating in 
the project. William H. Carr, Foun- 
dation vice president, who built the 
Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum in 
Tucson, Arizona, also designed the 
new museum and is its director. 

A feature of the exposition is a 
separate American Beaver Museum, 
where the animal engineers swim in 
and out of a large display structure. 
This building also contains beaver 
art and history sections. One of the 
museum beavers actually has a hole 
in his head through which air escapes 
when he is submerged. Otherwise 
he is perfectly healthy. This unique 
animal is named “Slap Happy.” 

Other living mammals of the re- 
gion on exhibit include mountain 
lions, bears, prairie dogs, and many 
others. Living birds and reptiles are 
also displayed, and there is an ex- 
hibit of local dinosaurs in the main 
museum. The ranch is distinguished 
as a dinosaur burial place. 

The museum was built in this un- 
tenanted but well-visited region to 
inform the American people about 
their own country, of its vanishing 
wildlife, grass, water, soil, its wonders 
of life, past and present, and rehabil- 
itation possibilities for the land in 
the future. 
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The auditorium at the Brook- 
ings Institution was well- 
filled on January 18 for the 
fecture by Dean Thorsten 
Streyffert, of the Royal 
School of Forestry, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, who discussed 
“Management of Small For- 
est Holdings in Sweden.” The 
presentation marked the sec- 
ond in the current series 
being sponsored by Resources 
for the Future, Inc. The 
speaker, right, singled out 
former Asst. Forest Service 
Chief Ray Marsh for a special 
accolade, stating that the 
American’s study of Swedish 
forestry was the finest ever 
made up to the present time. 


he management of small forest 
holdings admittedly presents a 
problem in a number of countries, 
each with quite varying natural and 
economic conditions for forestry. 
This seems to indicate that there is 
a certain correlation between the size 
of forest holdings and the manage- 
ment attained. However, a closer 
scrutiny of this question will reveal 
that it is more complex. The human 
factor is more or less involved, espe- 
cially in the case of small forest hold- 
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Dean Thorsten Streyffert 


By THORSTEN STREYFFERT 


ings. In most countries the small 
forest holdings are, to a considerable 
extent, integrated with farming, 
which has an impact on the manage- 
ment of the forest lands. Thus the 
condition of the farm woodlots arises 
which proves to be an essential com- 
ponent of the problem to be treated 
today. This aspect of the manage- 
ment of small forest holdings is quite 
outstanding in Sweden. 

From what is known of the man- 
agement of small forest holdings in 


other countries, it would seem tha 
this problem has been solved some. 
what better in Sweden than in mog 
countries. As a matter of fact, a re. 
cent investigation based on the lag 
national forest inventory gave the 
result that there is no great differ. 
ence in the management of the for. 
ests belonging to the principal cate. 


gories of owners, viz., the govern. | 


ment, the lumber and pulp compa. 
nies, and private owners. The last 
group is dominated by the farmers 
and thus represents the small forest 
holdings as compared with the big 
holdings belonging to the former 
ownership groups. The qualities in. 
vestigated were volume of growing 
stock and yearly growth per acre, 
distribution of growing stock be. 
tween diameter classes, the quality of 
trees, the extent of reforestation, of 
thinnings and of non-commercial 
cleaning in the youngest stands, all 
considered according to differences 
in site class and other relevant fac- 
tors relating to the forest property 
belonging to the different owner 
groups. 

As a matter of fact, the result of 
this investigation was somewhat sur- 
prising to many in Sweden, as the 
general opinion had been that al- 
though the management of the small 
forest holdings under the guidance 
of several agencies has been con- 
stantly improving since the turn of 


this century, yet the management of | 


the big forest holdings has also been 
greatly improved during the same 
period. Although this investigation 
is not the final answer to the very 
complicated question of comparing 
forest management as practiced by 
owners on big and small holdings, it 
provides a reason to try and analyze 
the influences governing such a de- 
velopment in order to explain, if 
possible, why Sweden seems to differ 
from most other countries in this re- 
spect. On the other hand, it must 
be observed that the interplay of a 
given set of agencies will give differ- 
ent results in different environments, 
especially in consideration of the 
great importance of the human fac- 
tor, of tradition and of the general 
place of forestry in the national 
economy and in the economy of the 
forest owner. 


An Analysis of the Small 
Forest Holdings 


A first step in the analyzing of this 
problem should be to try and define 
more precisely why the management 
of small forest holdings in most 
countries is not as good as that of 
the big holdings. 
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A precise assessment of the signifi- 
cance of the size of holdings to the 
efficiency of management is difficult 
to make, not only in Sweden but in 
most countries, since forestry on the 
smaller holdings is generally inte- 
grated with farming, whereas the 
larger holdings are, in most cases, 
either integrated with forest indus- 
tries or else owned by the state or 
other public bodies. The influence 
of the size of the holding on the for- 
est yield and on the economic out- 
come of forestry cannot, therefore, 
be distinguished from the influence 
of ownership. Discussion of the in- 
fluence of the size of holdings must 
for this reason, but also for practical 
reasons, include the influence of 
ownership with special reference to 
the integration of forestry with other 
economic activities. 

However, it is possible to make a 
distinction between the influence of 
the size of the holding and the type 
of ownership. By closer scrutiny of 
the problem it can be stated that the 
size of holding has a bearing pri- 
marily on the efficiency of the man- 
agement, whereas the ownership 
largely reflects the forest policy of 
the owner, or at least his general at- 
titude in regard to the management 
of his forest ptoperty, in as much as 
this is a part of his total property, 
and thus should be geared to his en- 
terprise as a whole. Concerning the 
forest property this is of vital im- 
portance, since it will largely deter- 
mine his policy toward investments 
in forestry. 

In regard to the influence of the 
size of holding, it is generally con- 
ceded in Sweden that the principal 
drawbacks of the small holdings are 
the following: 


e Trained personnel and skilled la- 
bor cannot be employed except by 
the agency of public authorities or 
by co-operation between the forest 
owners. 


¢ Mechanization is difficult to apply 
economically on small forest hold- 
ings, especially the use of more ex- 
pensive kinds of machinery. 


¢ Scarcity of capital. 


e The small forest holdings are not 
keeping up with the results of re- 
search and technical developments 
in forestry. 


e The smallest woodlots and those 
of an unsuitable form—long and 
Narrow strips—are a hindrance to 
practicing sound silviculture. 


These drawbacks are probably of 
a universal nature and not simply a 
characteristic of Swedish conditions. 
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Time is the vital factor if we are going to get 444 million small forest holdings 
in America under intensive management, 
(above, at podium) told audience. About 50 billion board feet, or nearly half of 
the total growth needed to meet future timber demands, must come from small 
holdings, the chief said. To get the job done in the next two decades will require 
reforestation at 3% times the current annual rate; timber stand improvement at 
9 times the current rate; a more rapid shift from low-standard cutting to im- 
proved harvesting practices; and at least a one-half reduction in losses still being 
sustained from fire, insects, disease, and other destructive agents. With Chief 
McArdle on platform are (1 to r) Dr. James G. Yoho, of Duke University; Dr. 
Joseph L. Fisher, president, Resources for the Future; and Dean Streyffert. As 
discussant, Dr. Yoho outlined basic differences between Swedish and USA for- 
estry. His comments will be published in the March issue of AMERICAN Forests. 
Dr. Yoho, widely-recognized forest economist, is currently assisting AFA Chief 
Forester Kenneth B. Pomeroy in conducting a forest landownership study in North 
Carolina that is delving deeply into small woodland ownerships. As Forest Service 
Chief McArdle commented, if we could determine what motivates these small 
woodland owners we would be well on the way to solving the whole problem. 


Forest Service Chief R. E. McArdle 





They are liable to grow worse as 
technical developments and rising 
wages will necessitate increased 
mechanization and strengthen the 
need for trained personnel and 
skilled labor. 

The integration of forestry and 
farming has in Sweden as elsewhere 
its historical explanation in the early 
settlement of the land. It is evident 
that the ownership of forest land can 
add to the productivity and income 
of a farm in several ways. In Swe- 
den this has been so obvious that 
forestry has been considered more 
or less necessary to support the farm 
operations, especially in the wooded 
regions of the country, where farm- 
ing is less profitable and the average 
size of the farm is smaller. Thus, it 
was prohibited by law in the begin- 
ning of this century for companies 
to buy more forest land, and for sev- 
eral years it has been prohibited for 
anyone but a farmer to buy forest 
land. 

On the other hand, it has been 
maintained that the integration with 
farming has led to negligence of the 


sound management of the adjoining 
forest land. 

To sum up the contents of the dis- 
cussion on this question, the follow- 
ing advantages and disadvantages of 
the integration between farming and 
forestry may be recorded. 

Advantages: Labor and draft ani- 
mals on the farm can be better uti- 
lized to the advantage of both farm 
and forestry as the slow season in 
farming coincides with the busy sea- 
son in the forest. 

Small or nonsalable trees that need 
to be thinned or cleaned out can be 
cut and used on the farm. 

The small holding will permit in- 
tensive management as the owner 
learns to know his forest in great de- 
tail, provided he is willing and able 
to make use of this advantage. 

Disadvantages: The farm _ has 
greater and more urgent claims to 
the owner’s resources of time, labor, 
and money than the forest, as the 
cultivated land cannot be neglected 
without immediate consequences to 
the income and living standard of 
the owner. Thus, the forest is apt to 
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receive a smaller part of the owner's 

total resources than it could claim 

if the owner tried to realize the 
greatest income from the combined 
farm in the long term. 

The private owner, and especially 
the small private owner, has a short- 
er range view than the forest-owning 
industries and the state. This makes 
him reluctant to invest in forestry, 
even if it can be shown that it is 
financially profitable. 

The farmer already has one main 
occupation and cannot be expected 
to devote himself wholeheartedly to 
another at the same time. This 
should make him less interested in 
managing a forest property, at least 
on his own. 

The advantages and disadvantages 
thus enumerated, referring to Swed- 
ish conditions, will probably be of a 
universal nature only with the ex- 
ception that the length of seasons of 
the year may be more suitable for 
combining agriculture and forestry 
operations in other areas. 

So far as the management is con- 
cerned, it would seem from the above 
that investments in_ silvicultural 
measures would be less attractive to 
the farmers than to the other groups 
of forest owners dealt with here. 
One should, therefore, expect a poor- 
er state of management in the farm- 
ers’ forests in this important respect, 
unless assistance from agencies can 
be mobilized. However, such agen- 
cies are employed in most countries 
where the farm forests are of impor- 
tance in some respect or another. 

The commonly used means to se- 
cure sufficient investments in farm- 
ers’ forests, as in other private for- 
ests, are financial aid and education 
provided by the government. The 
upkeep of investments in order to 
secure a sustained yield from the for- 
ests is primarily in the public inter- 
est, and the before-mentioned meas- 
ures are thus administered by public 
agencies and constitute together 
what may be called the public for- 
est policy. 

As for raising of efficiency of man- 
agement on small forest holdings, it 
has previously been pointed out that 
this is primarily a question of finan- 
cial returns, and as such is left to the 
forest owners themselves. This has 
resulted in different forms of co-oper- 
atives. 

However, there is no clear boun- 
dary drawn between the activities of 
these two groups inasmuch as the 
public agencies also help in raising 
the efficiency of management, and 
the forest owners’ co-operative or- 
ganizations encourage their members 





to increase their investments in sil- 
vicultural measures. As a matter of 
fact, some measures are working both 
ways, for instance, in the education 
of forest owners. 

Next, public forest policy in Swe- 
den shall be discussed, with special 
reference to its bearing on the man- 
agement of small forest holdings. 
Then the organization and activities 
of forest owners co-operatives shall 
be examined. 


Swedish Forest Policy and Manage- 
ment of Small Forest Holdings 


It should be stated’ that public 
forest policy in Sweden has exerted 
a decided influence in improving 
management on small forest hold- 
ings. The following are some of the 
outstanding developments. 

After a long period of a regulated 
national economy in Sweden as in 
the rest of Europe, the liberalistic 
era of the nineteenth century 
brought freedom also to the Swedish 
forest industries. Under the influ- 
ence of the rapid industrialization in 
Europe, the demand for Swedish 
forest products grew rapidly, with 
corresponding demands on the for- 
ests. This aroused the old apprehen- 
sion of a timber shortage, and even- 
tually resulted in the forest law of 
1903 requiring reforestation after 
cutting. This law was passed only 
after much debating, since at that 
time, much more than it would have 
been now, this act was considered as 
an intrusion into private ownership. 
However, the law eventually was 
generally accepted by the forest own- 
ers, and has fulfilled its purpose. 

It is important to add, however, 
that the law by itself would never 
have brought the desired result. A 
necessary complement to the law has 
been to educate the forest owners tc 
the economic importance of their 
forest lands and of the best way to 
manage this valuable asset. This 
important task was left to the same 
authorities that supervised the for- 
est law, ie., the county forestry 
boards. These boards have been giv- 
en a great deal of autonomy, and 
they have enjoyed the confidence 
and co-operation of the forest own- 
ers. This refers especially to the 
small forest owners, as the big for- 
est owners have employed their own 
trained personnel. The small forest 
owners have had recourse to the per- 
sonnel of the county forestry boards 
for advice and supervision of forest 
work. This has been a prerequisite 
of their co-operation. To a certain 
extent this service has been rendered 
without a fee or at low cost. 





The forest law of 1903 was amend. 
ed in 1923 with the stipulation that 
vigorous forests must not be cut ex. 
cept for appropriate thinnings. By 
a further amendment in 1948 the 
economic aspect was introduced, 
when it was prescribed that the re. 
forestation duty of a forest owne 
should be calculated by the financial 
return on the cost of reforestation, 
to be decided upon by the central 
forestry board for private forests, 
established in 1936. (A vigorous for. 
est is defined as one that is not to be 
clearcut as long as it renders a re. 
turn on the forest capital—growing 
timber and soil—at a rate to be de. 
cided upon by the same authority.) 
The corresponding rates of interest 
have been fixed at 2.5 and 3.0 per 
cent respectively. 

Although the Swedish forest law 
has been instrumental in molding 
public opinion toward improving 
forest management, especially on 
small forest holdings, it is now con- 
sidered that further progress along 
this line cannot readily be achieved. 
As a matter of fact, the last amend. 
ment to the law has given rise to 
obvious difficulties in its application. 
Furthermore, it is significant that a 
committee recently appointed to in- 
vestigate ways and means to improve 
silviculture and management on pri- 
vate forest lands, especially on small 
forest holdings, could not recom- 
mend any new amendments to the 
forest law. Nor did this committee 
find it advisable to increase the pres- 
ent restrictive grants for silvicultural 
purposes reserved for special cases. 
Instead, the committee strongly rec- 
ommended a strengthening of the 
educational work of the county for- 
estry boards and associated activities, 
such as providing the small forest 
owners with simple working plans 
for their forests. The aim should be 
to further develop the knowledge 
and interest of the small forest own- 
ers in the ways the forest responds to 
different treatment. Thus they will 
be able to determine the best ways 
and means to increase the return of 
their forest land, much in the same 
way they are used to calculating the 
best ways to increase the return from 
agricultural land. The progress in 
the future will depend mainly on 
the strengthening of the education- 
al agencies as far as public forest pol- 
icy is concerned. 





Co-operative Movements 


I shall now discuss the possibilities 
and limitations of the co-operative 
activities of the small forest owners. 
As previously shown, the disadvan- 
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rage of the small holdings, so far as 
the size is concerned, is primarily its 
lack of efficiency. To offset this dis- 
advantage several kinds of co-oper- 
ative activities have been practiced. 
The co-operative movement among 
the small forest owners should be 
considered against the background of 
the well developed co-operation be- 
tween the farmers. 

The Swedish farmer was an out- 
spoken individualist after the break- 
ing up of the old village communi- 
ties about two hundred years ago. 
This was done in order to organize 
into workable units the farmland 
that had been divided into smaller 
and smaller lots by repeated parti- 
tion resulting from inheritances. 
Even the homes of the owners had 
to be moved away from the village 
center. Without the farmers’ co- 
operation as a forerunner, the For- 
est Owners’ Association could scarce- 
ly have been able to break down the 
individualistic tendencies still inher- 
ent in the farmers at the beginning 
of this century. 

There are at present two kinds of 
co-operatives among forest owners in 
Sweden. The eldest and still by far 
most common is the Forest Owners’ 
Association. These are local associ- 
ations, generally working within the 
boundaries of a county—there are 25 
counties in Sweden. They have a 
Central Board in Stockholm that 
takes care of their common interests, 
especially those of an economic and 
political nature. 

The other type of co-operative, the 
so-called Forest Co-operative, is of 
quite recent origin. The first co- 
operative of this kind was founded 
only in 1955. These have met with 
considerable success and represent a 
quite interesting and promising kind 
of co-operation. I shall first deal 
with the Forest Owners’ Associations 
as a background to the Forest Co- 
operatives. 

Forest Owners’ Associations 

The basic idea behind the Forest 
Owners’ Associations is to obtain the 
highest price the market will allow 
for the forest products delivered by 
their members to the forest indus- 
tries and other buyers, i.e., princi- 
pally sawlogs and pulpwood. The 
Forest Owners’ Associations gather 
all the scattered items of wood cut 
by their members, group them into 
lots of great commercial size for the 
buyers to bid on. The members ne- 
gotiate the price as partners of equal 
‘standing. These negotiations are 
now generally made for rather big 

(Turn to page 52) 
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EIGHTH NATIONAL 
WATERSHED CONGRESS 


Ramada Inn, Tucson, Arizona, April 17-19, 1961 


GENERAL THEME: COUNT-DOWN ON WATER 


Monday, April 17 


Morning: 


8:00—Registration: Main Floor, 
Ramada Inn 
Session I: 
PLANNING FOR WATER USE 
10:00—Water Needs of the Nation, 
1980-2000—Hon. Robert S. Kerr, 
U. S. Senator from Oklahoma. 
10:30—Discussion. 
10:40—Soil and Water Conservation 
Needs Inventory—Donald A. Wil- 
liams, Administrator, U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, Washington, D. C. 
11:10—Discussion. 
11:20—Legal Barriers in Water Use 
Planning—Frank J. Trelease, Dean, 
College of Law, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie. 
11:50—Discussion. 


Luncheon Meeting 
12:15—Address of Welcome—Arthur 
N. Pack, President, Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forestry Foundation, Tucson, 
Arizona. 
Remarks on development of “Water 
Street U.S.A.”—William H. Carr, 
Founder and Director Emeritus, 
Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum, 
Tucson. 
Session II: 
Afternoon: 
2:00—Buses leave Ramada Inn for 
meeting on “Water Street U.S.A.” 
6:00—Chuck wagon dinner and enter- 
tainment at “Old Tucson.” 


Tuesday, April 18 
Session III: 


MULTIPLE USE OF 
WATERSHEDS 

Vorning: 

9:00—-Opportunities in Multiple Use 
of Watersheds—Harold G. Wilm, 
Commissioner, New York State 
Conservation Department, Albany. 
9:30—Discussion. 

9:50—Water for Agriculture, Industry 
and Recreation—Hon. Lewis W. 
Douglas, Former Ambassador to Great 
Britain, of the Southern Arizona Bank 
and Trust Company, Tucson. 

10:20—Discussion. 

10:40—Motivating Multiple Use of 
Watersheds—Marvin Melton, Presi- 
dent, Arkansas State Chamber of 
Commerce, Little Rock. 

11:10—Discussion. 


Luncheon Meeting 
11:45—-Spectacular Life Zones in Evi- 
dence on Mt. Lemmon — Norman P. 
Weeden, Supervisor, Coronado Na- 
tional Forest, Tucson. 


Field Trip 


Afternoon: 


1:30—-Buses leave Ramada Inn for tour 
up Mt. Lemmon. 


Annual Dinner 
Evening: 
7:30—Toastmaster: C. R. Gutermuth, 
Chairman, Steering Committee and 
Vice President, Wildlife Management 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Presentation of Awards: 
Watershed of the Year 
Watershed Man of the Year 
Principal Speaker: “How Watershed 
Programs Help Communities Grow.” 
L. L. Males, President, Security State 
Bank, Cheyenne, Oklahoma. 


Wednesday, April 19 


Session IV: 


WATER FOR A THIRSTY LAND 

Vorning: 

9:00—Arizona Water Management 
Programs—Andrew L. McComb, 
Head, Department of Watershed Man- 
agement, University of Arizona, 
Tucson. 

9:30—Discussion. 

9:45—Water Yields from National 
Forests—Richard E. McArdle, Chief, 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, 
iM vw 

10:15—Discussion. 

10:30—Watershed Management on 
Western Ranges—Karl S. Landstrom, 
Director, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

11 :00—Discussion. 

11:15—Watershed Management to Serve 
Reclamation Needs—LaSelle E. Coles, 
President, National Reclamation <As- 
sociation, Prineville, Oregon. 

11:45—Discussion. 


Luncheon Meeting 
Afternoon: 
12:30-3:00—Future Water Needs for 
Recreation—Francis W. Sargent, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


NOTES 


A combined book of tickets is avail- 
able covering the cost of registration, 
the published proceedings of the Con- 
gress, and all meal functions, bus tours, 
and other scheduled events. Separate 
tickets are available for those that can 
attend only one or more functions, par- 
ticularly local residents. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the Agricultural Research Service for 
a post-Congress field trip to the 65- 
square-mile Walnut Gulch Watershed at 
Tombstone on Thursday, April 20. 



























































































Mr. Cliff, who recently presented 
this report to the Mining Congress 


Progress 
Report 
on the 

Mining Law 


By EDWARD P. CLIFF 


Assistant Chief, Forest Service 


OUR years ago I had the pleasure 

of presenting to the American 
Mining Congress a progress report 
on the administration of Public Law 
84-167 on the national forests. This 
Multiple Use Mining Law was then 
only one year old and the Forest 
Service was just making a good start 
in administering it. I am pleased to 
be back with you again to discuss 
the progress being made under this 
statute and some of the problems en- 
countered in administering it on the 
national forests. 

Studies of mining records in vari- 
ous counties of the West indicate 
that over a million and a half un- 
patented mining claims have been 
filed on the national forests since 
the mining laws were enacted in 
1872. There are, of course, many 
overlapping claims, but we estimate 
that at least 20 million acres of na- 
tional forest land are included with- 
in the boundaries ‘of unpatented 
mining claims. Prior to July 23, 
1955, the principle of multiple use 
could not be applied on these claims. 
The enactment of Public Law 84- 
167 has made it possible for the For- 
est Service to practice multiple use 
management on a considerable part 


of this land, and as time goes on we 
will be able to manage the renew- 
able surface resources on most of it 
without interfering with prospecting 
and mining. 

The determination of surface 
rights on mining claims in the na- 
tional forests under the in-rem pro- 
cedure by the statute is progressing 
very well. When the law was enacted 
in 1955 the Forest Service told Con- 
gress that we would plan to get the 
work done in ten years. Half of that 
time has passed and well over halt 
of the job has been accomplished on 
the areas where surface rights de- 
termination is needed. 

As of June 30, 1960, the Forest 
Service had completed the field 
search on 577 areas covering ap- 
proximately 75 million acres, and 
made formal request for publication 
of notices for these areas. We esti- 
mate that these proceedings involve 
782,000 mining claims. The 150-day 
period for filing verified statements 
by mining claimants has expired on 
503 of the areas searched. These 
areas cover approximately 61,300,000 
acres. Verified statements were filed 
by mining claimants for about 16,- 
000 claims. 

It has been our experience that 
most verified statements are with- 
drawn after the claimants learn they 
will not lose any mining rights which 
they have acquired by their mining 
locations. When a claimant does not 
withdraw his assertion of surface 
rights, the claims are examined by a 
qualified mineral examiner. If the 
examiner’s report indicates that the 
asserted rights are valid, the Forest 
Service executes a stipulation to that 
effect and those claims are dropped 
from the procedings. If the mineral 
examiner’s report indicates that a 
claimant is not entitled to his as- 
serted rights, he is given. a hearing 
before a Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment Hearing Examiner to deter- 
mine the validity of the asserted sur- 
face rights. 

All required steps in proceedings 
under Public Law 84-167 have been 
completed on 204 areas containing 
approximately 24 million acres. 
There were 2,154 claims included on 
verified statements. The asserted 
rights on 294, or 14 per cent, were 
stipulated by the Forest Service as 
valid and those claims were dropped 
from the proceedings. Of the afore- 
mentioned 2,154 claims, only 26 
have gone to a hearing. The as- 
serted rights to these 26 claims were 
held invalid. The verified statements 
for the remaining 1,834 claims were 
withdrawn by the claimants. This 


record indicates a high degree of mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation 
between mining claimants and For. 
est Service employees out on the 
ground. 

A study made in 1958 shows that 
for the 28-year period since 1930 
patent applications have been made 
tor an average of 180 claims per year 
on the national forests. Of this num. 
ber, an average of 124 claims have 
been clear-listed for patents by the 
Forest Service—that is, two out of 
every three applications for patents 
have been recommended for approv. 
al. During the 3-year period after 
the enactment of Public Law 84-167 
the yearly average of applications 
for patents just about doubled. The 
ratio of patent applications to clear- 
listing remained about the same. 
The study also disclosed that over 
33,000 claims were filed on national 
forest land each year for the first 
three years that Public Law 84-167 
was in effect. If the filing of mining 
claims continues at this rate an ad- 
ditional 660,000 acres of national 
forest land will be covered by mining 
claims each year and subject to the 
provisions of Public Law 84-167. 
Without this law the renewable sur- 
face resources of these lands could 
not be managed under the multiple 
use principle. 

Because of Public Law 84-167, the 
Forest Service now is able to plan for 
and manage the timber and other 
renewable resources on all of the 
new claims filed since July 23, 1955, 
and on all old claims on which the 
government has established its right 
to manage the surface resources. 
Without the law, a great deal of 
valuable timber would be tied up on 
unpatented claims and access to oth- 
er lands would be impeded. The 
Forest Service could not sell the tim- 
ber without the consent of the claim- 
ants and the claimants could not use 
it except for mining purposes. Now 
the Forest Service can manage it and 
make it available to support indus 
try and local communities, and the 
miners can still use all they need for 
development of their claims. 

The presence of highly valuable 
timber on some claims gives rise to 
one of the most difficult problems we 
have had in administering the new 
law. One striking example of this is 
a case on a national forest in Oregon 
where a mining claimant filed some 
250 claims on land that averages over 
60,000 board feet of timber per acre. 
This amounts to about 300 million 
board feet of timber. These claims 
completely blocked any logical sus- 

(Turn to page 74) 
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MOOSE 
in the lurch 


By FRANCIS DICKIE 


EEING a wild animal desperately 

struggling for life in a hopeless 
situation, the immediate action of 
every forester, game warden and 
lover of the outdoors, is to rush to 
its aid. 

And, truly, never was a noble 
moose in so dreadful plight as shown 
in these photographs. It was saved 
only by the ingenuity and tremend- 
ous labor of two men, Reforestation 
Officer D. A. Skeates and Forest 
Ranger George Marek. 

Though the winter season was well 
advanced in Forester Skeates’ Gerald- 
ton District of Ontario’s Lands and 
Forests, the ice on Sturgeon River 
still seemed safe to the young female 
moose as she came to its edge. On 
the other side of the river was some 
burned over land offering better 
feeding grounds. Unfortunately, Na- 
ture, contrary to some beliefs, does 
not endow her creatures with in- 
fallible instincts. And, at this time 
of the year this part of the river was 
deadly treacherous because the water 
in the ice was full of pulpwood sticks. 
Due to the current and the sticks 
only a very thin layer of ice had 
formed on this section of the river. 
Yet the ice appeared deceptively 
safe to the young moose. 

The officers were on the opposite 
side of the river examining the 
burned over area for new planting 
operations. 

The moose stepped confidently 
onto the firmer ice of the shallow 
water close to shore. Then, after a 
few feet, the body went down. 
Thrashing wildly under the smooth 
ice in the deep water studded with 
pulpwood sticks, the wood blocked 
her ordinary powerful swimming 
ability, and she was quickly ex- 
hausted in the freezing current. With 
head resting on the ice, perishing 
with cold and panic she could not 
last long. 

The men faced a terrific dilemma. 
How could they rescue the moose 
with the water under her crisscrossed 
(Turn to page 59) 
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Forester Skeates uses pulp stick to chop a channel in the ice 
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Freed moose, almost frozen, looks back at the treacherous ice 















Still chilled, the moose walks off 
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Not Fora... 


GOOSEBERRY PIE 


By JOHN CLARK HUNT 


AVE you ever watched a fire race 
through the forest in a savage, 
towering rage and afterwards looked 
at the bare, dead earth and the skele- 
tons of trees? Did you realize with a 
shock that hundreds of thousands, if 
not millions, of acres are left like 
this forest graveyard each year? If 
so, wouldn’t you find it hard to be- 
lieve that anything else could cause 
as much damage to the forest as fire? 
The fact is that fire, with all its 
roar and spectacle, is a secondary de- 
stroyer. Research foresters have been 
reporting for a decade or more that 
insects kill a greater number of trees 
than does fire. These deadly killers 
constantly attack in their silent un- 
spectacular and often unsuspected 
manner. They claim a tree or two 
here, a dozen there, or an acre some- 
where else. Sometimes it is several 
acres, Or in a major epidemic the 
forest in a whole watershed can be 
destroyed. Added together the toll 
of dead trees becomes greater than 
the loss by fire. 

One of these silent killers is a fun- 
gus disease known as “blister rust.” 
Its victims are members of the white 
pine family—the five needle pines. 
Blister rust is a unique type of dis- 
ease. It cannot make a direct attack 
on the trees. It must employ an agent 
or host plant on which the spores of 
the fungus can develop, then attack 
the white pines. The host plants, 
called ribes, are species of goose- 
berry and currant bushes. 

The need for an alternate or host 
has been both the strength and the 
weakness of the disease. It was a 
strength because gooseberries and 
currants seem to grow almost every- 
where that white pines do. But the 
host plants also proved to be vul- 
nerable. They could be dug up or 
killed by chemical spraying. Thus 
the disease which cannot spread from 
tree to tree has been controlled in 
many areas of valuable stands of 
white pine. 
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Since 1898, when blister rust in- 
vaded the North American conti- 
nent on a shipment of young trees 
imported from Europe and planted 
in Nova Scotia, the disease has 
spread throughout the northeastern 
section of the United States, then 
leapfrogged westward into the white 
pine of the Great Lakes states. Fate 
seemed determined to infest all 
white pine in this country with 
blister rust. In 1910 a shipment of 
diseased planting stock from France 
entered British Columbia. Since 
1921 the disease has been killing 
trees in most of our western states. 

Millions of man days and dollars 
have been spent digging gooseberry 
and currant bushes from areas where 
white pine is the most valuable na- 
tive timber species. Ribes eradica- 
tion was one of the big projects of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Since the closing of the CCC in 1942 
the work has continued on a smaller 
scale done mostly by contract with 
private individuals. 

Has it succeeded? The answer is 
both yes and no. While the eradi- 
cation of the host plants has been 
successful in the high value areas in 
the West, the disease is too wide 
spread and too firmly entrenched to 
be eliminated everywhere. Where 
control work has not been done the 
young white pines are dying. 

There also is the problem of the 
delayed attack. An area can be 
worked as clean as a whistle with 
every gooseberry and currant bush 
removed, but if there is any disturb- 
ance of the soil, such as logging or a 
fire, the dormant gooseberry and cur- 
rant seeds that are in the soil germi- 
nate and require further eradication 
work. 

The hand digging of ribes has 
sometimes cost as high as $25.00 to 
$30.00 an acre on the several million 
acres of western white pine in Wash- 


(Turn to page 60) 
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1. In a heavy concentration of ribes, 
too numerous to dig, the bushes are 
killed by spraying them with chemicals 


2. Heavy cotton chaps are worn by the 
crewmen while digging ribes in brush 
to protect them from long sharp thorns 


3. The lower portion of trunk of 
white pine tree is being sprayed with 
an antibiotic to kill blister rust disease 


4. This small blister rust camp in the 
southwestern part of Oregon supervises 
contract eradication of ribes in area 


5. This young white pine shows dis- 
astrous effects of blister rust infection 


6. A five-man crew and leader labori- 
ously work at digging up gooseberries 


7. Only relics of a white pine timber 
stand can be seen at timber line on Mt. 
Hood, Oregon. Blister rust attacked 
and killed these scenic high-elevation 
trees on this popular recreation area 


8. Ribes klamathense, one of several 
species of the genus Ribes that spreads 
the blister rust disease, grows wild 
in the sugar pine regions of Oregon 

































































arks, Seashores, and Canals 






ORMER President Eisenhower on 
January 18 signed into law a des- 
ignation of the 165-mile long Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal as the nation’s 
newest national monument. Wash- 
ington area conservationists were 
jubilant as “Ike,” by presidential 
proclamation, designated the 4800- 
acre strip from Seneca to Cumber- 
land, Maryland, a recreational heri- 
tage. The action was in response to 
a plea from the National Park Serv- 
ice and Senator J. Glenn Beall (R. 
Md.), both of whom have cam- 
paigned hard to achieve monument 
status for the historic old water- 
way. Previously the Congress had re- 
fused to act on the monument pro- 
posal since water interests had con- 
tended part of the waterway might 
be affected if a high dam proved nec- 
essary on the Potomac to provide for 
Washington’s water needs. In the 
view of the Park Service, the Presi- 
dent’s action may help pave the way 
to convert the C. & O. into a full- 
fledged national park that would be 
protected forever from any other 
proposed uses. 

In another pending recreational 
effort, the National Parks Associa- 
tion last month was stepping up its 
effort to make the proposed Cape 
Cod National Seashore in Massachu- 
setts a reality and called on The 
American Forestry Association for 
help. In response, Chief Forester 
Kenneth B. Pomeroy, of AFA, urged 
the House Subcommittee on Public 
Lands to give serious consideration 
to H.R. 66 introduced in the House 
last month by Rep. Edward P. Bo- 
land, of Massachusetts. In a letter to 
Rep. Gracie Pfost, Chairman of the 
House Committee, AFA endorsed the 
principles expressed in H.R. 66 and 
said the association’s Executive Com- 
Mittee on March 25, 1959, recom- 
mended “that the still unspoiled 
Great Beach portion of Cape Cod be 
protected and preserved for the en- 
joyment by the public of a Cape Cod 
National Seashore.” 


(Turn to page 62) The 4800-acre strip along the historic C.&O. Canal is now a national monument 















Dinosaur National Monument, back 
in the news again, has been given 

more protection than ever before 25 
5s Photo by Philip Hyde 



























































































































John Preston, retired forester, recalls early days of his Forest Service career in.... 


THE BACK TRAIL 


By JOHN F. PRESTON 


was due to arrive in Missoula, 

Montana at 6 P.M. on August 6. 
I sat in the Vista Dome of the North 
Coast Limited and watched the train 
climb to the continental divide 
through Deerlodge National Forest. 
It was familiar ground in a way, and 
yet it was not—too many years had 
passed since I last saw it. A new 
forest of fir and spruce had grown 
where old fires had burned. No sign 
now of that old forest—this was a 
new one, a beautiful high altitude 
sparse growth of sharply pointed 
evergreens, frequently interspersed 
with grass and shrubs—mountain 
meadows. 

Forty years had passed since I lived 
in Missoula, and now I was return- 
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ing for a brief visit. I knew that 
Missoula would be something akin 
to the forest that I could see on 
either side of the railroad; not many 
of the old stand (of folks) I once 
knew would be left—new faces, and 
a greatly changed and enlarged town. 
I was prepared to feel strangely 
alone and unknown, but I hoped to 
find a few of my old friends still 
around. Perhaps, I thought, I would 
feel something like the man Lionel 
Barrymore portrayed in the old 
movie, “The Return of Peter 
Grimm.” 


The train proceeded cautiously 
down the western slope, through 
Butte; so far as I could tell, not a 
great deal of change there. I had 


hoped that I might find an old ac 
quaintance on the train—a fellow 
traveller who looked familiar, but 
so far I had found none. 

Now it was lunch time in the din- 
ing car, a little late maybe. I better 
see if I could get in. I had waited a 
long time in line for breakfast. This 
time I was admitted at once, at a 
table where a lone man sat opposite. 
He had a wind blown outdoor face 
and he was about my age class. I 
looked at him hopefully but I could 
not stir up any memories. “I really 
must not expect to meet anyone that 
I know, on this train,” I thought. 
“Be lucky if I find a few after I get 
to Missoula.” But somehow I 
couldn’t dismiss the idea that I 
ought to know this man. I am not 
timid about talking to strangers (I 
used to be but not now). We talked 
about Butte and it’s wonderful his- 
tory and it’s legends. That was easy. 
Finally, I said, ‘““How far are you 
going?” He replied, “To Missoula, 
that’s where I live now.” I said to 
myself, ““That sounds promising; I 
bet I do know this fellow.” Then 
aloud, “That’s where I am going too; 
I lived there once many years ago; 
worked for the Forest Service.” 


That did it. Up spoke my new 
found friend. “In that case, we 
either do or we ought to know each 
other, because I have spent my life 
working for the Forest Service, now 
retired.” We knew each other by 
reputation only; our trails had never 
crossed. He was Clyde Fickes. His 
name brought to my mind a whole 
series of events with which he was 
identified; a ranger on the Flathead; 
he took the examination the year be- 
fore I went to Kalispell as forest 
supervisor, but he had moved on to 
eastern Montana by the time I ar- 
rived. I remembered him as a man 
much in demand to take charge of 
fire crews, and I remembered him in 
connection with various activities in 
Idaho, on the Nez Perce and other 
forests. In short, I knew him to be 
a highly respected and accomplished 
forest officer. I was indeed very glad 
to meet him. 

We had a delightful visit; we each 
knew most of the “old timers.” Be- 
fore we left the train in Missoula, he 
said, “John, I am sure, you would 
like to have a visit with as many of 
your old friends as are still avail- 
able.” I, of course, agreed. We made 
a list of names; it was not a very long 
list. Father Time had been rather 
ruthless. “I'll call as many as I can 
reach and we’ll have lunch with you 
at the Florence Hotel on Tuesday.” 

Well, I was relieved and mightily 
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leased. I was scheduled to leave 
Missoula on Wednesday and this was 
Saturday night. I had arranged to 
leave Missoula by car with my son 
John, his wife and two boys (17 and 
14) and drive through Glacier and 
Mt. Rainier National Parks, then to 
Portland, where I would leave them. 

On Monday, I visited the Forest 
Service office, but of course I did not 
expect to find anyone I knew. My 
friends would long since have been 
retired. I did find one though. 
“Red” Stewart was still there, only 
he was no longer red. The Forest 
Service just could not give up his 
services. We had to be introduced; 
with no red flag flying, how was I to 
know Mr. Stewart. That was my ex- 
cuse anyway. I do not remember his, 
but we were both pleased neverthe- 
less. 

Regional Forester Tebbe arranged 
a guided tour for me through the 
Forest Service smoke jumper head- 
quarters and the new Forest Fire Re- 
search Laboratory. Both were quite 
impressive to one who was once 
quite familiar with the fire fighting 
organization and methods of the 
1920's. Rain had fallen yesterday; 
rain in August in western Montana! 
I never really expected to witness 
that phenomenon. Perhaps with the 
intensified research program the new 
laboratory will make possible, it will 
rain on Montana forests every day in 
summer, and rain especially hard 
after each lightning storm. I sus- 
pected that was what the builders 
had in mind because the new lab- 
oratory seemed to be a much more 
elaborate building than the smoke 
jumpers quarters. Certainly, if they 
can arrange for the rains at the right 
times and in “plenteousness,” the 
smoke chasers’ quarters would not be 
needed. As an old fire fighter, I ap- 
prove of such an objective, and may 
GOD BLESS THEM. 

I was treated royally on my tour, 
and I enjoyed every minute of it. 
Even this day, the sky was overcast, 
the temperature was not high nor 
was the humidity low. There was no 
emergency. Secretly, I had hoped to 
Witness at least one plane take off 
for a fire with a full complement of 
“jumpers” and their equipment, in- 
cluding the chemicals for cooling off 
the fire to make the work of mat- 
tocks, saws, and shovels easier. I 
also had a secret hope (rather faint 
I admit) that I might be allowed to 
tide along—not to jump but to 
watch the operation from the plane. 
No such luck; but I did enjoy seeing 
the jumper equipment and listening 
to the stories of how the jumpers are 
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trained, and how confident the men 
seemed to be that they could handle 
the fires by the new methods with 
a better chance of success than we 
had years ago. Still a long way to 
go, however, as evidenced by the 
current expenditures for the fire re- 
search laboratory. 

At our luncheon on Tuesday, we 
did a great deal of visiting, reminis- 
cing, but not much real serious talk. 
Many changes have taken place, not 
only in handling fires but in the 
business of forestry. Most of them 
are, of course, due to increased vol- 
ume of business—timber sales, graz- 
ing, recreation. ‘“Couldn’t handle it 
the way we used to,” they told me. 
“Had to hand the responsibility fur- 
ther down the line to the supervisors 
and the rangers. Now we have larger 
forests and the rangers have staffs, 
clerks, and well equipped offices.” 

There was evidence of the changes 
in the wood business everywhere I 
went. For example, in the old days 
lodgepole pine was cut and marketed 
as house logs, fences, railroad ties, 
and fuel, but chiefly the market was 
for mine timbers and smelter poles. 
Now it finds additional markets as 
lumber, pulpwood, and various com- 
binations — made-up - products — 
where narrow widths are used. 

I was once supervisor on two na- 
tional forests—the Beartooth and the 
Blackfeet. They no longer exist, 
having been combined with others 
to make larger units (forests), and 
given new names. I could look out 
of the Vista Dome in eastern Mon- 
tana and see the Beartooth Moun- 
tains, but they are now a part of the 
Custer National Forest. Likewise, 
when we drove North to Glacier Na- 
tional Park, I could see the Black- 
feet Mountains, but now part of 
them are in the Flathead Forest and 
part in the Kootenai. When I re- 
alized what was happening, I had a 
somewhat hurt feeling. I loved those 
mountains; I had my roots there, 
and the Forest Service had written 
them off the map—obliterated them! 
And, I had not even been consulted! 
Well, I guess that is what “Old 
Timers” have to expect. 

In some ways it was a grizzly 
bunch that Clyde Fickes rounded up 
and gathered at our luncheon table 
that day—a full count would show 
about ten or twelve. We did not call 
the roll, so I will not try to name 
them all (but I think I could). I 
might forget one or two and I would 
be very sorry to do that. Ross Wil- 
liams, now dean of the Forestry 
School at the University, and an old 
friend of mine, but not from Mis- 





soula days, was there, as was my 
nephew, Dr. Steve Preston, a suc- 
cessful physician in Missoula. These 
two helped lighten the pressure of 
gray hairs because they were not in 
the “Old Timer” class. Rutledge 
Parker, 83, was, I think, the oldest 
man present and undoubtedly the 
spryest. Rutledge was born and 
grew up in South Carolina, but he 
has lived in Montana for the past 50 
years at least. Yet, the South Caro- 
lina brand was still in his voice; no 
one could be in any doubt about his 
birth place. 

My son John, who was born in 
Missoula, and with whom I was to 
travel next day, came to town just 
before noon that day but he was not 
expected until late afternoon. He 
was in the hotel for a few minutes 
while our luncheon was in progress 
but, of course, he did not know 
about our big doings, so we failed 
to have him as my guest. I would 
have been so pleased and proud to 
have been able to have introduced 
him to my old friends. John was 
only three years old when last he saw 
Missoula, so, of course, he remem- 
bered nothing about the town. I 
had the pleasure of showing him the 
house where he was born, 237 South 
Sixth Street East—where in winter 
I always set the alarm clock to get 
me up in time to shovel the snow 
or sweep the front sidewalk before 
departing for the office. I could not 
be sure of what John thought of his 
birth place, but it was a grand place 
to his mother and to me. 

Three of the old timers could not 
get to our luncheon because of dis- 
ability or absence from town. I was 
sorry. One graduated from the uni- 
versity in my class. Another was Joe 
Halm, who used to be a ranger on 
the Coeur d’Alene during the 1910 
fires. I had some stories I wanted to 
tell about him—some, I thought he 
might not remember, but maybe it 
was just as well. I told the boys my 
story about the bull moose on Isle 
Royale. It is a tricky story. I leave 
out a very small detail to see if any- 
one will pick it up, because without 
that little item, no one, even those 
unfamiliar with the characters of 
bull moose, would believe my story. 
So, if my audience does not detect 
the detail I have omitted, I am 
forced to tell them what it is, in or- 
der to maintain my reputation as an 
honest man. I thought these moose 
hunters would detect my trick very 
quickly, but they didn’t. I had to 
tell them. 

On our way next day in the car, 


(Turn to page 65) 
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12 SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
FEDERAL RESOURCES INVESTMENT 


SS ATT, 
Steps to Br the Decision-Making Structure . 











Closer Relation of Planning to Long-Range Needs and Trends 
Submission of Alternative Plans by Action Agencies 

Effective Over-all Review by Executive Branch 

More Active and Critical Review by Congress 


Federal Encouragement of State Participation in Planning and De- 
velopment 


Steps to Improve Analysis of Investment Possibilities 





Full Application of Benefit-Cost Analysis, Including the Incremental 
Approach, to Water Development Proposals 


Development of Benefit-Cost Analysis for Proposed Investments on 
Federal Lands 


Adoption of a Capital Budget for Resource Investment 


Steps to Make More Use of Market-Type Forces as Investment Guides 





Competitive or Cost-Based Pricing for Services Now Provided Free 
or Below Cost 


Limitation of Federal Subsidies to Some Maximum Percentage of 
Total Investment 


Imposition of Federal Taxes to Foster Nonfederal Investment in Waste 
Treatment of Water 


Adoption of Corporate-Type Operation for Some Resource Activities 
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By MARION CLAWSON 
and IRVING K. FOX 


TMENTS IN LAND AND WATER 


PART II—TWELVE STEPS TOWARD SOUNDER CHOICES 


In their article last month the 
authors looked at the decision- 
making procedures for federal 
investment in land and water 
resource development and con- 
cluded that the present machin- 
ery is inadequate to the increas- 
ing task that the future will lay 
upon it. This month they sug- 
gest a dozen specific improve- 
ments that might be made with- 
in the existing framework of our 
federal democracy. 


— resource investment pro- 
grams for land and water are less 
satisfactory than they reasonably 
could be. In the past this may not 
have been too serious; there was 
room for mistakes and lost oppor- 
tunities. In the future the margin 
for error will become more and more 
narrow. 

The national economy will grow, 
and this will require more resources 
of all kinds. More federal money 
will be invested, for the national gov- 
ernment has traditional responsibil- 
ities that will grow and broaden. 


At the same time, there will be 
severe competition for federal funds 
as resource investment competes with 
many other urgent national pro- 
grams. The frequent discrepancy 
between local or regional interest 
and the national interest will create 
further complication. 

The present process for making 
federal resource investment decisions 
ls not conducive to wise decisions. 
Too many actions are taken without 
consideration of all the available al- 
ternatives, or on imperfect or mis- 
leading information, or on the basis 
of tradition. These faults are seri- 
ous. The sums involved annually in 
federal land and water investment 
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are now large, and will be larger; 
what is vastly more important, the 
resources so developed are essential 
to national welfare and well-being. 
Of course, to put the problem in per- 
spective, the United States is hardly 
faced with utter ruin if it clings to 
its present methods. But the price 
of inertia will be steep: many good 
opportunities will be lost, costs will 
be too high, and in other ways the 
national effort to get the most out 
of its land and water resources will 
fall far short of what we could ac- 
complish. 

In this article we offer a dozen 
possibilities for improving federal in- 
vestment programs in land and water 
resources. All of them relate to the 
decision-making process. Although 
we believe that our suggestions are 
practicable, we are in no sense offer- 
ing them as all or part of a recom- 
mended program. They are bare 
sketches of ideas that we hope will 
stimulate public interest in the 
problem and perhaps offer leads to 
its solution. If any of them should 
be carried further, much more an- 
alysis and refinement would be re- 
quired. Each of the dozen sugges- 
tions has variations that are not even 
mentioned here. 


Almost all of these suggestions are 
independent, in the sense that any 
one could be adopted without re- 
quiring adoption of any others. Sev- 
eral, however, are complementary; 
adoption of one would greatly re- 
inforce and enhance the results of 
the others. As the box on page 28 
shows, the possibilities fall into three 
groups: (1) broadening the frame- 
work for decisions, (2) improving the 
basic analyses, and (3) making more 
use of market-type inducements and 
deterrents. 
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Future development of land and water 
resources will come at higher cost 

















Steps to Broaden the 
Decision-Making Structure 





A basic deficiency in federal re- 
source investment decision making 
is the process by which it is per- 
formed. A satisfactory process must 
insure that accurate and adequate 
data are considered, that all possible 
alternatives are explored, that all in- 
terested groups are heard, and that 
the merits of investment opportuni- 
ties in other fields are fully consid- 
ered. Resource investment decisions 
must be made periodically for an in- 
definite period into the future; they 
never can be made once and for all. 
With sound processes, wise decisions 
are more probable. So we raise first 
a number of suggestions for improve- 
ment in the process itself, especially 
the framework within which deci- 
sions are made. 


1. Closer Relation of Planning to 

Long-Range Needs and Trends 

At present, federal resource invest- 
ment policies are rarely examined in 
the light of existing or prospective 
national requirements. No unit of 
the federal government is responsible 
for providing the general economic 
framework for resource investment 
decisions. One step further down, 
there is provision for estimating fu- 
ture national water demands in or- 
der to guide federal investment in 
specific water resource projects. Nor 
is there such provision for land de- 
mands. 


Some excellent work has been done 
in specific situations. The Forest 
Service, to name an outstanding ex- 
ample, makes its periodic forest re- 
source appraisals. But these deal 
with but a single forest use—com- 
mercial timber production. The Sen- 
ate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources is making the first 
comprehensive effort to estimate fu- 
ture water demands. This is, how- 
ever, a one-shot endeavor. In an- 
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other pioneering effort, the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission is appraising the overall de- 
mand for outdoor recreation. This, 
too, is a nonrecurring study. None 
of the individual efforts of this kind 
offers comparisons of investment 
needs and opportunities for the dif- 
ferent resources — water, recreation, 
forests, etc. — or provides continuity 
even in its own field. 

The whole resource investment 
decision-making process would be 
greatly strengthened by providing 
some means for periodic, compre- 
hensive resource appraisals that 
would examine water needs for all 
purposes, recreation demands and 
opportunities from all sources, tim- 
ber demand and supply possibilities, 
and public land products generally. 
This would give a basis for judgment 
as to the relative urgency of invest- 
ment in different directions and for 
different purposes. 


By themselves, of course, such ap- 
praisals would not insure that all de- 
cisions were wise and in the national 
interest. But without them it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to do a good 
job, no matter how hard a single 
agency or individual members of the 
Congress may try. 

We do not advocate which particu- 
lar method of achieving this general 
objective is best. In the Executive 
Branch, no unit capable of making 
such overall appraisals exists today. 
S. 2549 in the 86th Congress, First 
Session, proposed to establish a 
Council of Resources and Conserva- 
tion, in the office of the President, 
and as advisers to him. As such, it 
would be roughly comparable to the 
present Council of Economic Advis- 
ers. Conceivably such a unit could 
provide the leadership necessary to 
see that such a job is done. In view 
of the diverse programs in resources 


and the way they are scattered 
through several agencies, it seems es- 
sential that leadership be supplied 
by the President’s office, whether it 
be the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Council of Economic Advisers or 
some new Office established for this 
specific purpose. It would also be 
helpful if there were an effective ar- 
rangement in Congress for the com- 
prehensive review of resource invest- 
ment programs. 


2. Consideration of All Potentiali- 
ties and Submission of Alterna- 
tive Plans by Action Agencies 

Another grave deficiency in exist- 
ing resource investment planning is 
the failure of planning agencies to 
examine all potentialities for meet- 
ing a given problem or demand situ- 
ation. Each agency tends to meet 
every problem in its traditional way. 
With few exceptions the federal land 
management agencies have seemed 
to plan outdoor recreation facilities 
as if nonfederal lands were unavail- 
able for recreation purposes. Water 
resource development planning has 
given little or no attention to meas- 
ures for making more economic use 
of existing sources of supply. Plan- 
ning for “flood control” is a good ex- 
ample of this narrowness of frame- 
work. The term itself is a misnomer. 
While small floods can in fact be 
controlled, truly large ones cannot; 
sometimes because it is physically 
impossible and sometimes because 
the cost would be prohibitive in 
terms of probable results. 

In spite of major flood programs 
since 1936, involving a total invest- 
ment to date of about $4.6 billion, 
annual losses from floods have risen 
steadily, and the hazards of loss from 
floods today are greater than when 
the program began. This does not 
mean that the program has been 
wholly ineffective, but rather that oc 
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cupancy of the flood plain has risen 
faster than flood protection has in- 
creased. Clearly the approach to this 
roblem has been too restricted; it 
has aimed at floods and not flood 
hazards. 

The federal government has, per- 
haps unwittingly, contributed to 
this situation, rather than amelio- 
rated it. The public has assumed 
that the federal flood programs 
have provided a degree of protection 
which in fact they do not, and can- 
not, provide. The federal agencies 
have not, perhaps cannot, set the 
public straight on this matter. Fed- 
eral credit under-writing agencies 
have acted as though the flood haz- 
ards were in fact cured. Local land- 
owners have been able to reap a 
financial gain from this misunder- 
standing, by selling land at values 
which would be justified, if at all, 
only by absence of flood risk. Land 
purchasers have assumed that flood 
protection has been provided; or, 
that if floods should occur, public 
agencies would bail them out for 
losses incurred. 

If the broader approach were 
taken, a first step would be to pro- 
vide readily accurate information on 
the flood hazard in threatened areas. 
This could be supplemented by a 
greatly strengthened flood warning 
system. In addition, some controls 
should be exercised over the flood 
channels and plain, to prevent ob- 
struction to normal floods. An im- 
portant step would be an adequate 
system of flood damage insurance, 
one whose rates would reflect ac- 
curately flood hazards, not only those 
inherent in the location but those 
growing out of type of building con- 
struction or kind of building use. 
Legislation already on the statute 
books, including a reasonably satis- 
factory law authorizing a program of 
flood damage insurance permits such 
a broad approach to be imple- 
mented. All that is needed is the 
initiative of the executive agencies 
and the cooperation of state and 
local governments in regulating 
flood plain use. 

Not only is there an all too fre- 
quent failure to consider all poten- 
tialities but water development and 
land management plans are usually 
presented as a single proposal, on a 
“take-it-or-leave-it” basis. Outside 
of the planning agency—and, one 
often suspects, inside it as well— 
there can be no real idea as to what 
the practical alternatives are. 

Development of a single plan is 
often defended on the grounds that 
Preparation of alternative plans 
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would cost money. It would indeed 
cost something to prepare two or 
more alternate plans for a major re- 
source development. But the absence 
of alternatives also costs a great deal 
—unknown but possibly large sums 
in terms of unnecessary cash costs, 
and even greater price in terms of 
lost opportunities. In the past, when 
one resource development plan often 
did not foreclose all later develop- 
ments on a stream or in an area, the 
lack of alternatives was bad enough. 
But in the future, as streams and 
areas get more fully developed, this 
lack will be much more serious. 

Up to now, departmental review 
officers, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Congress have neither in- 
sisted upon alternative plans nor 
provided the money for them. 

We suggest that the general pub- 
lic, the various parts of the Execu- 
tive Branch, and the Congress each 
demand that all resource develop- 
ment projects present alternative 
plans. If the proposal is to build a 
major dam at a particular place to 
supply a given quantity of water, 
everyone concerned should demand 
an estimate of the costs of other ways 
of assuring the supply needed. If 
the proposal is to develop a recrea- 
tion area at a certain site to meet a 
given demand, alternative possibil- 
ities for meeting the demand should 
be examined and presented. And so 
on, for every major resource devel- 
opment proposal for which there are 
practicable alternatives. Wise choices 
depend on rational alternatives. 


3. Effective Over-all Review by Ex- 
ecutive Branch 
Resource investment proposals 
from the various federal agencies 


are not subject to effective review at 
any point within the Executive 
Branch. Departmental and Budget 
Bureau review is necessarily brief, 
and is severely handicapped by lack 
of alternatives, as pointed out above. 
Serious checking of estimates, of 
costs, and of benefits is nearly always 
impossible. 

More serious, however, is the lack 
of analysis of how an agency’s pro- 
posals fit into a national resource 
developmental program. A _ water 
development plan may be good, in 
the sense that its benefits are truly 
greater than its costs; but is this the 
best place for such investment as 
available funds makes possible? Is 
this type of project more urgently 
needed here than elsewhere? Is the 
proposed investment adequate to 
meet future needs? Is the project 
sound, but not timely now? These 
and related questions should be 
asked by reviewing agencies. 

Some of the executive review of 
this kind might be done within de- 
partments, but mostly it seems a 
function at the Presidential level. 
The Bureau of the Budget might be 
strengthened for this task, or a new 
unit established. The first Hoover 
Commission made a great deal of the 
idea of an impartial board of review. 
The problem might be met in more 
than one way. Our only concern is 
that the need be fully recognized. 


4. More Active and Critical Review 
by Congress 

Congress plays an indispensable 
role in making federal resources in- 
vestments, because it appropriates 
the funds needed. But it does not 
take an effective part in deciding on 
the merits of federal resource invest- 


Most accessible national forest timber stands have been developed. Future road con- 


struction will often cost more per volume of timber made available than in past 
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projects. By 
cision-making 
the hands ol 


delault, the de 
process is largely in 
federal and 
pressure groups. On the whole, mem 


agencies 


By rs ol ¢ ONLress have LOO Many oth 
er pressing duties to give much atten 
\s pointed 

basis loo 


Lion LO resOUurce MMALLers 

out previously it has no 
knowing what the 
Over the 


alternatives are 
years Congress has gotten 
Into a position where each Congress 
man is part ol the pressure group 
ach finds 
himself committed to much resource 
development legislation and unable 
to consider its implications from a 


process Congressman 


national point of view because the 
package includes that will 
benefit his district. 


Items 


If Congress wishes to regain the 
critical decision-making power, sev 
eral steps are open. Insistence upon 
alternative plans is perhaps first in 
importance. If more than one plan 
were presented, Congress could in 
fact make lt could discon- 
tinue the present practice of making 
omnibus flood control, and rivers 
and harbors, authorizations each two 
years 


a ¢ hoi _ 


Chese are the “something for 
everyone” bills which are difficult to 
resist. Instead, programs for each 
basin could be taken up sepa 
rately, as needed, and revised sepa- 
rately when 


river 


This would 
greatly facilitate independent jud 
ment and \nother 
would be tor ¢ oneress to provide in 


necessary 
° 
action. change 
vestment funds for river basin pro 
and leave to the 
Branch the allocation of 
funds to specifi projects This would 
surely facilitate the most economical 


grams as a whole, 
Executive 


rate of Construction of projects once 
they initiated—a 
which does not 


were situation 
today. It 


might also make possible somewhat 


prevail 


more economical choices 


among 
With the total sum for a 
river basin fixed, even the least mod- 
est local pressure groups would seek 
the best possible use of the available 
funds. 


proyec ts 


Somewhat similar 


considerations 
apply to federal land programs, al- 
though present pressures are not so 
great here or the possibilities for im- 
provement so large. 
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5. Federal Encouragement of State 
Participation in Planning and 
Development 
The have an important 

place in the nation’s whole govern- 

mental picture. Governmental pow- 
ers reside in the states except as they 
have been spec ifically assigned to the 
federal government by the Constitu 
tion or delegated by the 
local governments. In the last sey 


states 


states to 


eral decades the role of the states in 
resource development, as well as in 
many other fields, has declined great 
ly. ‘The states labor unde 
handicaps for strong and etlective a¢ 
tion. Most of them lack revenues tor 
large-scale resource investment; they 
are olten inadequately statfed for 
such programs; the typical rurally- 
dominated legislature shrinks 
from programs in this and 


scrious 


state 
active 
other fields. 

Many people want the states to 
play a larger role in the total gov 
ernmental structure than they 
do. But much of the talk 
these lines has been nostalgic 


now 
along 
non 
sense. Few specific actions have been 
taken to enlarge, or restore, the role 
ol the states. 
There are good reasons why states 
should take a more active part in re 


source development, 


especially ol 
water resources, if practical means 
for doing so can be found. Water 
developments benefit local people 
primarily; water is used locally, not 
on a national market. States have 
most of the legal powers relating to 
water use, and to taxation involving 
land and water. If one believes in 
the democratic process as applied to 
eovernmental actions. then the way 


this may be achieved at the local 
level is likely to be through state 
action. 


While the lack of correspondence 
of state boundaries and watershed 
boundaries imposes a problem, it 
need not be a complete barrier to 
action. Some water development ac 
tivities can be done by single states, 
others will require co-operation be 
tween two or more states. Interstate 
compacts offer one means of dealing 
with problems that cut across several 
states. In other instances, each state 
might take a part of a larger project 





Perhaps the most important os. 
sibility tor strengthening the ro!e of 
the states in water development 
would be a system of federal grints. 
in-aid, on a matching 
water resources 


basis, for 
planning. — Funds 
would be made available with wi:ich 
the states could employ compc‘ent 
personnel. ‘The water resources })|an- 
ning could be for state development, 
fo. private development, o1 a 
basis for review ol proposed federal 
development \pportionment — of 
grants-in-aid for planning probably 
should be based upon suc h factors as 
population and geographic area 

\ second specific measure would 
be a system of tederal grants-in-aid 
and loans for actual state water de- 
velopment. Grants might be equiv 
lent in amount to the subsidy that 
would arise if the same project were 
developed by the tederal govern. 
ment. If there is a national interest 
in a particular water development 
project sufficient to warrant a ted- 
eral subsidy, is there not also a suf- 
ficient national interest to warrant 
the same subsidy to the state for its 
construction of the same project? 
Federal loans to states might be on 
a similar For example, inter- 
est-Lree capital might be furnished 
lor costs of irrigation, provided oth- 
er features of reclamation law were 
also carried out by the state. If grants 
made to they should 
obviously also be available to groups 
of states wishing to undertake larger 
Subsidies or grants-in-aid 
to states should, of course, be undet 
clearly specified conditions and sub. 
ject to review by 


basis. 


were states, 


proyects. 


some competent 
federal agency. [A related opportun 
ity lor greater state responsibility 
will be explored later, under sugges 


tion number 10 


Despite a total investment of about 
$4.6 billion in flood projects since 
1936, annual flood losses have risen 
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Steps to Improve Analysis 





of Investment Possibilities 





| lar we have considered some 
poss ies OL improving the oven 
all s ture of federal resource de- 
CISIOI making. Now we turn to 
meas s designed to strengthen op- 
erati vithin whatever structure 
eXists may be created. Because of 
the range of these opportun 
ities us divide them into two 
eroups. he first of these which we 
shall explore concerns improve 
ment economic analysis. 


Benetit-cost analyses can be useful 


guides to resource investment de- 
cision In practice, benefits have 
tended to be overestimated, costs un 
derestimated. This is a natural re 
sult of making a “tavorable” cost 
benefit ratio a requirement for ofh- 
cial endorsement of a project that 
strong pressure groups, outside o1 
inside the bureaucracy, wanted to 
const) it must be guarded against. 
It is true that not all decisions 
about resource investment do. or 
should rest solely on strict monetary 
advantage. Other factors may often 


enter the social and political de 


cision. But, at the very least, we 
should know what price we pay for 
acuons other than the financially 


most ady intageous. 


6. J Ipplication of Benefit-Cost 

1) sis, Including the Incre 

? l Approach, to Water De- 
pbrnent Proposals 

In spite of announced policies to 

the contrary, available evidence indi- 

cates that the Corps of Engineers and 


the Bureau of Reclamation seldom 


apply he benefit-cost approach to 
individual increments of projects. 
At the st, they make their benefit- 
cost analyses in terms of whole proj- 
€cts, or whole river basins. The re 
sults presented in terms of over- 
all totals averages, or ratios. Con- 
cealcd among such overall figures 
are olten mayor differences for sepa- 
rable parts of the whole project or 
grou | projects. Some parts have 
highly favorable benefit-cost ratios, 
othe have costs well in excess of 
ben: 

\ | more serious shortcoming 
ol current practice is to consider all 
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parts of the whole project as if they 
could be simultaneous. It is, ol 
course, impossible to build all parts 
ol a project at the same time. ‘The 
value of a particular dam or othet 
project feature depends largely upon 
i built. Because the first 
dam provides a lot more river regula 
tion than does a second dam of the 
same storage capacity, the benefits 
of a dam depend largely upon 
whether it is first, second, or third in 
point of time on a particular stream. 
This matter of timing is one to 
which any well run private business 
pays great attention. 

The water development agencies 
should make benefit-cost analyses fo1 
each separable part of large projects 
and on the basis of the incremental 
approach, with due regard for alter- 
natives in sequence and timing. This 
will require more work and more 
expense in planning. However, with 
new electronic computers and other 
devices, the computational problems 
are much simpler than they once 
were. The consequences of adopting 
this approach may be very great, 
especially in large river basins. 


when it is 


7. Development of Benefit-Cost An- 
alysis for Proposed Investments 
on Federal Lands 
Public lands serve a variety of pur- 

poses. They produce timber; they 

vield water; they produce forage for 
livestock; and they offer opportun- 
ities for outdoor recreation. These 
uses vary in their degree of com 
patibility. Recreation is not always 
compatible with optimum timber 
vield. Similarly management of a 
watershed for optimum water yield 
may not be compatible with man- 
agement tor optimum benefits for 
recreation or fo1 optimum forest 
production. With the explosive 
erowth of outdoor recreation and 
the growing shortage of water in the 
West, public land managers are con- 
fronted with the difficult task of ar- 
riving at an appropriate balance 
among the uses of public lands for 
these different purposes. An equally 
difficult problem is to estimate the 
optimum or most economic level of 


federal investment in land resources. 
When should an access road be built 
into a particular area, and to what 
standards? 

As yet, no method of analysis has 


been devised for systematically de- 
termining the proper balance and 
level of investment warranted. One 


reason is that neither the public, the 
Bureau of the Budget, nor the Con- 
eress has demanded such analyses in 
the past, or offered to help provide 
the necessary funds for making them. 
The problem is quite similar to 
water devlopment, both involving 
multiple use, intangibles, and a com- 
bination of on site and olf site bene- 
fits. It scems timely to give serious 
consideration to the development of 
a benefit-cost system as a guide to the 
kind and level of investment war- 
ranted in public lands. Pending the 
development of such a system, readi- 
ly available procedures lor economic 
analyses could be utilized to great 
advantage in determining the desir- 
ability of possible investments. 


8. Adoption of a Capital Budget for 

Resource Investment 

Under present federal budgetary 
and appropriation procedures, ex- 
penditures for capital investment are 
lumped with annual operating costs 
in a single total. This is contrary to 
accepted business practice. Large 
private firms separate their invest- 
ment outlays from their production, 
marketing, and other annual ex- 
penses. At the same time, they 
charge against annual operations a 
reasonable depreciation charge on 
past investments. Under static con- 
ditions, the depreciation charge each 
year would equal the new investment 
item. But if a business were growing, 
investment would normally run far 
ahead of depreciation on past invest- 
ment. No one would consider this 
“deficit financing,” even if the firm 
had to finance the difference out of 
borrowed funds. 

The difference between invest- 
ment and operation outlays might 
well be recognized in federal budget- 
ary procedure by separating these 
two types of expediture in both esti- 
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mates and appropriations. This 
need not be, as some fear, merely a 
device to avoid counting the ex- 
penditures for investment, for such 
items would have to be included 
somewhere in the federal budget. 
Moreover, a reasonable accounting 
procedure requires charging depre- 
ciation of former investments against 
current operations. Because the scale 
of federal resource investments is 
rising, new investments would run 
ahead of depreciation charges for 
many years. 


There might be difficulties, for in 
federal resource management it is 
often hard to separate investment 
outlays from management expenses. 
For example, planting trees on a po- 
tential forest site would normally be 
considered an investment. But the 
necessity for artificial reforestation 
might be avoided, at least in some in- 
stances, by forest management prac- 
tices which led to natural reseeding. 
The cost of such management prac- 
tices would often not be considered 
an investment outlay. However, in 


spite of such problems, it should 
prove possible to establish and main. 
tain a capital account for the major 
federal resource programs. 

The capital budget is primarily an 
accounting device. As such, it works 
no miracles, but it does greatly facil- 
itate sound decisions and clearer 
thinking about investments. Its 
proposal here is closely related to 
several other of our suggestions for 
it is peculiarly complementary to 
various other possible changes. 


Steps to Make More Use of Market 


Type Forces as Investment Guides 





Private business must obtain a 
profit from its operations. The mo- 
tivation for public activities is dif- 
ferent. There are broad social rea- 
sons why the federal government 
engages in activities of a semi-busi- 
ness character, such as flood protec- 
tion. National parks and national 
forests are in public ownership be- 
cause most people believe that in 
this way significant public values are 
secured. Such governmental activ- 
ities are not for the purpose of 
making a profit. 


Yet publicly owned or managed 
resource activities require invest- 
ment. They also involve annual 
cash expenditures for management 
and operation, and in many instances 
produce cash revenues as well as oth- 
er benefits. Thus, in spite of the 
fundamental differences in motiva- 
tion of public and private resource 
activities, there are a number of 
similarities. 

Some methods of private business 
can be applied to public resource 
management, Prices and charges 
are made for goods and services pro- 
duced, subsidies are often extended, 
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and taxes are levied. All of these 
are powerful tools for conduct of 
public business. They have not 
been used purposefully or effective- 
ly in the past. The thesis underlying 
the suggestions which follow is that 
the public purpose of resource man- 
agement can be retained while at 
the same time these tools so often 
associated with private business are 
utilized more fully. 

The final suggestion in this group 
goes beyond the leverage of prices, 
repayments, and taxes, and considers 
possible modifications in the decision 
making and operating structure it- 
self. Other business and market tools 
and mechanisms might be applied 
to federal resource investments—as 
indeed they might be applied to oth- 
er aspects of public business. Over 
the centuries, Western Man has de- 
veloped some marvelously effective 
business devices for private economic 
activities. Such devices perhaps have 
greater applicability to public busi- 
ness than is generally realized. 


9. Competitive or Cost-Based Pric- 
ing for Services Now Provided 
Free or Below Cost 


Most products and services from 
public lands or from federal water 
development projects are available 
to the public at less than a commer- 
cial price. A good case can be made 
for selling merchantable products at 
prices more nearly approaching a 
full commercial level. For one thing, 
only a comparably small portion of 
all citizens has a chance to take ad- 
vantage of the lower prices. Taxes 
are spent to provide advantages 
which necessarily accrue to only 
some people. 


As an example, let us look more 
closely at recreation. Recreation use 
of public lands and federally devel- 
oped waters has traditionally been 
offered free or at very low cost. 
There are several reasons for this. In 
the past, recreation was only an in- 
cidental use of many areas, and some 
agencies did not consider recreation 
one of their major interests. This 
was not true, of course, of the na- 
tional parks, but there the desire to 
get the widest possible public use 
was apparently the basis for low fees. 
Another kind of reason applies in 
instances where access is possible at 
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many points and total usage 1s not 
high; there it would be expensive to 
collect entrance fees, compared to 
the revenues that might be obtained. 

Perhaps even more basic is a wide- 
spread conviction that recreation 
should be freely available to all citi- 
zens, regardless of their income. 
While this is a creditable sentiment, 
it overlooks the fact that most fed- 
erally owned areas involve substan- 
tial travel time and cost for their 
use. Those who can afford these oth- 
er costs are not in good position to 
argue they cannot afford somewhat 
higher entrance fees. 

For such reasons, questions may 
well be raised as to the equitable or 
economic justification of low charges 
for federally provided or assisted 
recreation. The imposition of fees 
would offer many advantages. Fees 
would encourage a better balanced 
allocation of use between public and 
private facilities. By indicating the 
value attached to public facilities 
they would serve as a guide to pub- 
lic investment. If the returns could 
be plowed back into more and better 
facilities and more and better cur- 
rent management, the public would 
be better served. Almost all federal 
areas are seriously deficient in facil- 
ities of various kinds. It seems rea- 
sonable to expect that much of the 
anticipated popular opposition to 
entrance fees would disappear if the 
revenues were used for badly needed 
improvements. 


10. Limitation of Federal Subsidies 
to some Maximum Percentage 
of Federal Investment 

Subsidies are widely prevalent in 
federal resource investment, especial- 
ly for water projects. We use the 
term “subsidy” here to mean a good 
or service provided to one person or 
group free or at a price substantially 
below either its cost or its worth. 
Subsidies are useful devices for 
achieving public ends. The Ameri- 
can economy and society are full of 
them. But is the present scheme of 
subsidies in federal development 
projects rational? Are the ends 
sought actually achieved? Are there 
serious side effects? 

Subsidies in federal resource de- 
velopment are highly variable, be- 
tween one activity and another. At 
one extreme, beneficiaries of flood 
protection works pay very little of 
the cost involved; at the other, the 
Investment in timber access roads is 
fully recovered, and more, through 
higher stumpage prices. 

Even within water development 
projects, there is great difference in 
degree of subsidy. Hydroelectric 
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power, municipal water supplies, 
and industrial water supplies bear 
most or all of their costs. Irrigation 
is supposed to repay its costs, but re- 
payment is spread over a 50-year 
period, with no interest charged. It 
is obvious that this results in a large 
subsidy. Navigation improvement 
and flood protection normally bear 
only a small share of their costs, or 
none at all. 

Subsidies for these latter purposes 
were originally justified on the 
grounds that the benefits produced 
were so diffused among the whole 
population that it was impossible to 
decide who, and to what extent, 
benefited. Whatever truth this con- 
tention once had, it no longer fits 
the facts. Today it would not be im- 
possible to determine with reason- 
able accuracy who benefited, and to 
what extent. A more practical pres- 
ent objection is that the federal gov- 
ernment today would have serious 
difficulty, legally and politically, in 
collecting from the beneficiaries. If 
a few individuals refuse to bear their 
share of a project cost, the federal 
government is without legal means 
to force them to do so, although 
most beneficiaries might be willing 
to bear their share of costs. Also, 
large subsidies are an invitation to 
beneficiaries to use political power 
to put through projects whose total 
costs exceed total benefits, so long as 
the local benefit exceeds the local 
cost. 

Another disadvantage of large sub- 
sidies in water development projects 
is that the resulting low cost invites 
waste of water. When irrigation 
water is unreasonably cheap, because 
the federal treasury has borne most 
of its cost, farmers have little incen- 
tive to conserve it. The same is true 
of water for other purposes. Many 
cities have found that the surest way 
to reduce water consumption is to 
install water meters, so that each 
household pays for the water it uses. 
You know that if water were nearly 
or entirely free, you would probably 
waste it. Ironically, more water is 
wasted in the West where it is 
scarcest; heavy subsidies to irrigation 
encourage such waste. 

Although the federal government 
does not have legal powers to compel 
beneficiaries of water projects to pay 
their fair share of costs, states and 
local units of government do have 
such powers. This is done common- 
ly by means of taxation and other 
charges, especially in irrigation and 
other local districts. 

A simple arrangement would be 
to require states to guarantee repay- 


ment of half the cost of every federal 
water development project. The 
state could make good on its guaran- 
tee by having local districts collect 
charges or taxes against beneficiaries, 
or by making such charges or taxes 
directly; or it could pay part or all 
of the guaranteed sum out of gen- 
eral tax revenues. 

This suggestion assumes that there 
is a national interest equal to half 
the cost of the federal project. This 
would often not be true. Sometimes 
there is little or no discernible na- 
tional benefit. The proposal of pay- 
ing half is arbitrary, admittedly. 
But this would be an enormous gain 
over the present, when many projects 
repay nothing. This suggestion also 
assumes that there is a local benefit 
equal to at least half of the cost; un- 
less it is, there is serious doubt if the 
project should be built at all. 

State guarantees for repayment of 
half of costs would force major 
changes in flood protection, naviga- 
tion, and other projects which have 
previously repaid little or nothing. 
However the necessary funds were 
raised, the need for substantial local 
repayment would exercise a sobering 
effect upon local enthusiasms, but 
would not cut out truly sound proj- 
ects. The federal government would 
gain through some reduction in 
political pressures for unsound 
projects. 

In suggestion number 5 means for 
strengthening state participation in 
water development projects were 
considered. The effect of that pro- 
posal would be to offer states subsi- 
dies up to 50 percent of the cost of 
their projects; the proposal just out- 
lined would reduce federal subsidies 
for its projects to one-half of total 
cost. These two suggestions are 
uniquely complementary. 


11. Imposition of Federal Taxes to 
Foster Nonfederal Investment 
in Waste Treatment of Water 

Probably the most serious prob- 
lems in federal water resource invest- 
ment in the years ahead will arise 

out of growing stream pollution. A 

larger population, a greater indus- 

trial output, and atomic wastes all 
portend far greater pollution. The 
problem has already become so seri- 
ous that the municipalities have 
sought, and obtained, federal firan- 
cial aid. Yet it is probable the situa- 
tion now is worse than when such 
aid started—the pollution load has 
grown faster than the remedies. 
Pollution must be attacked in sev- 
eral ways. Regulation of industrial 
pollution under state authority is 
essential. Municipal sewage must 
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be treated. But a serious problem 
remains because under present tech- 
nology some soluble substances can- 
not be removed through ordinary 
treatment practices. Dilution is 
necessary, and this in turn calls for 
storage dams and river regulation to 
provide an adequate stream flow to 
carry off the soluble and other wastes. 

One basic difficulty is that there is 
little economic incentive to reduce 
pollution. Regulation, or the force 
of public opinion, can be and is 
brought to bear on industries and 
cities. But a definite financial re- 
ward has been lacking. This would 
be provided if the federal govern- 
ment would levy a direct tax upon 
all municipal or industrial water, 
any effluent from which reached any 
stream, and at the same time offer 
tax rebates to the degree the city or 
industry expended funds for pollu- 
tion abatement or control. This 
should virtually insure a level of 
local effort up to the amount pos- 
sible under the tax. There might be 
a ceiling on the latter. If such a tax 
were imposed nationally, industries 
would no longer have reason to seek 
locations where pollution was toler- 
ated. To avoid too heavy an impact, 
the tax might be imposed gradually 
over a period of years, on a schedule 
decided long in advance. 

A federal tax of this kind would 
be strongly opposed. If, however, 
there is a federal or general public 
interest sufficient to justify spending 
federal funds to help municipalities 
with their pollution problems, is not 
there a public interest in trying to 
reduce pollution? 

12. Adoption of Corporate-Type 
Operation for Some Resource 
Activities 

Business-type or corporate-type 
management arrangements could be 
applied to a number of federal re- 
source activities. These could be so 
organized as to simplify the tasks of 
Congress and actually increase its 
ability to deal effectively with policy 
issues. At the same time, the various 
activities so included could proceed 
more expeditiously and in better 
cadence with economic forces and 
demands. 

One specific arangement would 
be the extension of the corporate- 
type budget to various agencies with 
significant revenue-producing activi- 
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ties. Currently, the TVA and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation follow this practice. It 
might be extended to the Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and the power administrations of the 
Department of the Interior. In such 
a budget, revenue-producing activi- 
ties which are self-supporting could 
be distinguished trom those which 
are not. Where optimum revenue is 
the commonly accepted objective, in- 
vestment programs obviously should 
be designed to maximize revenue to 
the federal government. 

A second specific arrangement 
would be to permit certain agencies 
to use revenues for operation, main- 
tenance, and investment purposes. 
This idea poses some delicate prob- 
lems. On the one hand, such pro- 
grams must be kept responsibly un- 
der control of the President, the Con- 
gress, and, ultimately, the public. On 
the other, if resources are to be man- 
aged with the effectiveness the econ- 
omy of the future demands, resource 
administration must be freed of the 


cumbersome, time-consuming, slow, 
ponderous, regular budget processes. 


The suggestion, however, has 
much promise, especially for the 
land managing agencies. Their 
revenues are large enough to provide 
better management than we have 
had in the past. Their annual ex- 
penditures are more largely for op- 
eration than investment. The divid- 
ing line between investment and cur- 
rent operation is not always neat for 
land management. Hence, a program 
which permitted use of revenues for 
both purposes would seem more 
logical. Some land management ac- 
tivities now produce much larger 
revenues than others. Even if prices 
were on a competitive basis, this 
would still be true, but to a lesser 
degree. 

Should revenues from one source 
be used for another purpose? Under 
present policies power revenues 
from reclamation projects are used 
to support irrigation and a portion 
of land revenues are contributed to 
the Reclamation Fund. The present 
practice of crediting a substantial 
part of federal land revenues to the 
Reclamation Fund no longer has any 
logic. If the lands are to stand on 
their own feet, they cannot also sup- 


port irrigation. The present practice 
of paying a major share of gross) 
revenues from land programs to 
states and counties, in lieu of real 
estate taxes, is a particularly inhibit 
ing force on good resource manage 
ment. Direct in-lieu-of-taxes pay 
ments might well be better both to” 
the federal government and to local 
governments. Under a rational sys 
tem based on present-day conditions. 
the use of revenues for operation, 
maintenance, and investment on 
public lands could produce many 
good results. 


For water programs, the possibik 
ities of use of revenues for these pur 
poses are not as good, chiefly because 
the water programs now depend 80° 
heavily on subsidy that they cannot 
stand alone financially. However, © 
some aspects of these programs, 
notably power, could stand alone. 


A third possibility is the use of 
revenue bonds. This appears more 
practical for power developments 
than any other program. This device 
has now been applied to TVA. It 
might well be extended to other 
power programs. Possibly it could 
be used for timber access roads, 
Revenues sufficient to repay the 
bonds are necessary. A major ad 
vantage of this technique is that it 
would permit investment whenever 
the demand had risen to the point 
where the investment was profitable. 
Delays now so customary could be 
reduced or avoided. 


In these two articles we have out- 
lined our ideas of some of the pos 
sible improvements in federal re 
source investment programs. We 
have tried to advance a number of 
possibilities for thought and discus- 
sion. We have refrained from setting 
forth a single recommended pro- 
gram, and from advocating it. In 
the final analysis, the choice is up to 
the informed citizens of this coun- 
try, and to their elected representa- 
tives. The basic point, which we do 
want to make as strongly as possible, 
is that the present system of reach- 
ing decisions on federal resources in- 
vestments is far from adequate and 
that with each passing year the costs 
of the shortcomings become higher 
in terms of national strength and 
well-being. 
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STABILITY 


Shown hero is an Eimco 103 Dozer with disc plow attachment, in 
side hill work. Low center of gravity, with engine placed in the 
center, independent track oscillation and the extra strength and 
weight in the massive Eimco steel frame all assure outstanding 
stability even on extreme slopes and side hill work areas. Your 
Eimco will get you out as well as in, safely and surely; an impor- 
tant feature in logging and timber operations. 
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VISIBILITY 


Eimco’s exclusive up-front operator position, as shown in this shot from 
a 205 HP Eimco 106 Dozer, gives the operator unmatched visibility. He can 
easily see his work, see obstacles, stumps and obstructions, all without 
stretch, strain or “peeking.” He sits in armchair comfort on a seat that is 
fully adjustable in every direction . . . even for operator weight . . . with 
his blade, bucket or forks directly in front of him. He can work more 
easily with far greater efficiency, and far less fatigue on an Eimco! 
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STRENGTH 


Only Eimco offers you the strength and rigidity of Unitized “Stress 
Flow” Construction. This underside view of the 100 HP Eimco 103 
tractor shows the smooth flow of metal, with the extra strength 
where needed, without bolts or welds, that this advanced steel 
casting method makes possible. Eimco’s are built strong . . . like a 
locomotive . . . to last longer with less maintenance! Eimco’s are 
built with more strong alloy-steels, quality controlled in Eimco’s 
own foundries, than any other tractor. 


You get full working horsepower with every Eimco! 
The Eimco 146 Log Loader shown at work handles 25,000 
Ibs. loads at ground and 15,000 Ibs. at full height; can 
grip logs up to 54” in circumference and hoist to full 
height in 10.0 seconds, with a full reach of 7’ 3”. Forks 
are designed to handle logs easier, safer, longer. Equipped 
with two log grips, interconnected by an equalizer beam, 
actuated by a single hydraulic cylinder. Handles irregular 


shaped logs and releases them without danger of “‘hang- 
up”. The Bulldozer version of this 205 HP series develops 
full 62,000 Ibs. of Drawbar Pull, with sufficient weight. 
With no clutch, you cannot stall an Eimco through the 
torque converter, under any loads or conditions! 











EASE OF CONTROL 


Simplicity and comfort are at the heart of Eimco’s unique “Control 
Tower.” Flip of the lever shifting from one speed to another; from 
forward to reverse and back again, at any engine or tractor speed 
and load! No-clutch to work or require constant attention. Less 
operator fatigue means more work output and less moving parts 
means less maintenance and downtime! 
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The Eimco powerteam of single stage heavy duty torque converter 
with “Unidrive” transmission and Dual Final Drives permits true spin 
turns with the flip of two levers. Simply flip one forward, the other 
towards you, and your Eimco goes into a smooth, true spin turn, 
without track drag, in either direction, at any speed you select. 
Foot brake controls permit gradual brake turns as well, for the 
ultimate in maneuverability . . . with any series of Eimco tractors. 


GRADES 


The 103 series, with a full seventeen inches of ground clearance, 
torque converter power and independent track controls, easily climbs 
up to 90% grades, either forward or reverse. Eimco tractors, in any 
series, give you exceptional maneuverability and hill climbing ability, 
due to Eimco’s exclusive combination of power, control and work- 
ability features! 


¢ INSTANT RESPONSE 


When the goings rough and there’s no place for guesswork, you'll 
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appreciate the instant response of the Eimco. Shown here is the 
famous Eimco 105 working at 8,600 foot altitude in the Sierra Buttes 
of California, on road pioneering. Eimco’s famous “Unidrive” trans- 
mission combined with Dual Final Drives and full operator visibility 
assure safety and complete control, under all conditions, as your 
Eimco responds without dangerous lag, to every operating demand 
made upon it. 


TRACTORS ¢ DOZERS * EXCAVATORS © FRONT END LOADERS © LOG LOADERS 


Get all the facts and specifications on 
the Eimco line of crawler-tractor units 
. best for all timber operations. 
Contact the Dealer or Branch Office 
nearest you, or write The Eimco Corpo- 
ration, Department T-2, P. O. Box 300, 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah, U.S.A. 


EXPORT OFFICE: 51 - 52 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


“ADVANCED ENGINEERING AND QUALITY CRAFTSMANSHIP SINCE 1884” 
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RESOURCES 


By MONROE BUSH 


Space —The Critical Resource 


DWARD Higbee, having distin- 

guished himself by The Ameri- 
can Oasis, has followed with The 
Squeeze (William Morrow Co., 1960. 
$5.95.), a hard look at the damaging 
mis-use of space that threatens our 
civilization. 

Being unable to review this book 
myself, since I had a hand in its 
preparation at several stages, I have 
asked Robert J. Kerr II to do the 
job. He is eminently qualified. Fol- 
lowing work in the history of art 
and architecture at both Yale and 
American Universities, Kerr has 
served as director of Urban Rede- 
velopment for the City of Newport, 
R. I. and executive director of The 
Preservation Society of Newport 
County. He has taught at American 
University and lectured extensively 
throughout the country in his fields 
of art, architecture and urban devel- 
opment. His chief job, at the mo- 
ment, is executive director of His- 
toric Annapolis, Inc.—I say “chief 
job,” for Kerr cannot help himself 
from keeping a dozen fingers in as 
many pies. His restless and inquir- 
ing mind is just what a book like 
Higbee’s required. 

The following is Mr. Kerr’s re- 
view of The Squeeze: 

The Squeeze by Edward Higbee 
ranges in format, subject, and anec- 
dote from the “big-picture” of land 
use to the very personal question of 
the use of human “gray-matter.” 
Written with a stimulating blend of 
factual material and subjective com- 
mentary, The Squeeze pin points 
the demand for propey utilization of 
our natural resources with accuracy 
and perception. From the problems 
vf the utilization of urban, sub- 
urban, and rural land areas and re- 
sources to the proper utilization ol 
human “Space Between the Ears,” 
Dr. Higbee gives us a readable and 
engrossing account of our present 
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circumstances, of happy and un- 
happy efforts to meet the challenge 
of the population “explosion,” and 
some thought-provoking suggestions 
for methods of treatment through 
political, economic, and social in- 
novations. 

The seriousness of the problem, 
and contemporary man’s often ludi- 
crous efforts in the face of growing 
population, diminishing natural re- 
sources, and the complications of 
group living and thinking have 
been the subject of innumerable 
studies and critical evaluations in 
recent years. 

In the simplest of terms, Dr. 
Higbee urges that we examine our 
problems and plan for their solu- 
tion, utilizing all of the human re- 
sources at our disposal before it is 
too late. His is not a new voice, 
crying in the wilderness of high 
taxation, urban decay, suburban 
sprawl, and human neurosis. We 
have all heard the call before, but 
perhaps we have never before been 
presented with such startling exam- 
ples of what has happened to date 
and what may well happen in the 
future. The author illustrates our 
present plight through cases in 
point drawn from nearly every area 
of our vast and complex nation. 
Appalling as many of his descrip- 
tions of our bumbling efforts to ar- 
rive at solutions may be, the clarity 
and logic of his recommendations 
for treatment should be self-evident. 
High rise apartments, mass transit, 
a more definite attempt to order 
municipal growth through planned 
land use are certainly the logical 
and scientific methods of resolving 
our present difficulties. But man is 
often not logical and scientific in his 
approach to his world and its fast 
waning store of riches. At best man 
is a subjective creature, as Dr. Hig- 
bee points out, and has successfully 


resisted efforts to bring about econ- 
omies in land use, government, and 
exploitation of resources. An urban 
master plan is a good idea until my 
land is to be redeveloped or until / 
have to give up my automobile or 
until J have to conform to a pattern 
of group living or controlled move- 
ment. Most of the _ professional 
land or resource planner’s devices 
are dependent on a re-education of 
man, the common denominator, to 
new ways of life which are, at best, 
foreign to traditional values. 

This basic re-education must be 
the subject of extensive study if as a 
nation we are to live in relative 
comfort and security in the future. 
In many cases, as the author notes, 
the planner himself is at fault. Too 
often pat solutions to urban or sub- 
urban ills are imposed on an all too 
resistant body. If the planner is to 
be successful, he must attempt to 
prescribe suitable medication for 
the patient. He must carefully diag- 
nose the illness first, noting pecu- 
liarities of individual character and 
physiognomy. When these funda- 
mentals are known, the proper treat- 
ment can be prescribed from the 
vast stock of corrective measures at 
his disposal. 

Unfortunately, in his analysis of 
contemporary problems, Dr. Higbee 
overlooks two major areas for con- 
sideration in our land and resource 
planning. One of these areas is that 
of the “special” city, the small urban 
center, within a metropolitan area. 
This small urban center faces the 
same general problems as his more 
populous neighbor. The city of 
20,000 to 50,000 population is also 
reacting to the combination of grow- 
ing population, constricted traffic 
patterns, economic decline and _vis- 
ual decay. But its situation is made 
more complex by the pressures on 

(Turn to page 70) 
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AFA’s Social Register of Big Trees 


‘These 
Are 


‘The 
Champs 


Part Il 


N this article we present the sec- 

ond, and concluding, part of AFA’s 
filth report on the Big Tree Cam- 
paign, but the search for new cham- 
pions continues. AFA headquarters, 
where an up-to-date record of cham- 
pions is maintained, urges members 
to be on the alert for trees of larger 
dimensions than the recorded cham- 
pions. Since the last published re- 
port in 1956, 70 sovereigns have been 
dethroned by the discovery of larger 
specimens. 

If you know of a tree of the same 
species larger than the one reported 
here, The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation will appreciate having its full 
and accurate record as to identity of 
species, circumference 414 feet above 
ground, its estimated height and 
crown spread, its state of preserva- 
tion, its location and ownership. 
(Instructions for measuring trees will 
be sent upon request.) A _photo- 
graph of the tree also is desired for 
the record. 

Determination of bigness in trees 
listed is based on the sum of dimen- 
sions and of circumference, height 
and spread. To the total inches of 
stem circumference (414 feet above 
ground) is added the total height in 
feet plus one-quarter of the crown 
spread footage. This gives a single 
figure denoting aggregate growth, 
with circumference as No. 1 factor, 
followed by the height and crown 
spread. 


Champion “General Sherman” 
(Sequoia gigantea) is 101 feet 6 
inches in circumference at base 








Circumference 
at 4% feet 


Species 
OAK 
xBebb, Quercus bebbiana 
Black, Quercus velutina 


California Black, Quercus kelloggi 


Missouri Black, 
Quercus velutina missouriensis 


Blackjack, Quercus marilandica 
xBottom, Quercus runcinata 

Bur, or Mossy Cup, Quercus macrocarpa 
xBushes, Quercus bushi 

Cherrybark, Quercus falcata leucophylla 
Chestnut, Quercus montana 


Swamp Chestnut, or Basket, 
Quercus prinus 


Chinkapin, Quercus muhlenbergi 


Dwarf Chinkapin, Quercus prinoides 


xDeam, Quercus deami 


Durand, Quercus durandi 


Englemann, Quercus engelmanni 
xFink, Quercus palaelithicola 

Gambel, Quercus gambeli 

Laurel, Quercus laurifolia 

Lea, Quercus leana 

Live, Quercus virginiana 
California Live, Quercus agrifolia 
Canyon Live, Quercus chrysolepis 
Interior Live, Quercus wislizeni 


xOracle, Quercus morehus 


Overcup, Quercus lyrata 


Pin, Quercus palustris 


Northern Pin, Quercus ellipsoidalis 


xPorter, Quercus porteri 
Post, Quercus stellata 


xQuercus mutabilis 
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78” 
199” 
36" 


11'6” 
710,” 

9’9” 
20'9” 
8’9” 
24’1” 
22'3” 


21'3” 
19’6” 
kK a 


8’ 


14’9” 


10’3” 
12’6” 
18’3” 
20’ 
93” 
35’ 
24'10” 
363” 
20’ 


8’8” 


155” 
16’ 
10’ 
9’5” 
13’9” 
10’9” 


Height 
62’ 
90’ 


Spread 


64’ 


Location of Tree and Nominator 


Forest Park, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
Lloyd’s Neck, L. I1., New York. Mrs. E. M, 
Thyvaert, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Yosemite National Park, California. 
John B. Wosky, Yosemite National Park. 


Hyde Park, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
Near Colfax, Louisiana. 

Herbert G. Branch, Colfax. 
Heathwood Park, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
Algonac, St. Clair County, Michigan. 

Paul W. Thompson, Birmingham. 
Forest Park, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
Near Cumberstone, Maryland. 

S. Glidden Baldwin, Danville, Illinois. 
Easton, Maryland. 

Robert G. Henry, Easton. 


Near Rock Fall, Kent County, Maryland. 
F. W. Besley (deceased) . 
Near Freidensberg, Pennsylvania. 
Paul M. Felton, Morristown. 
Pennsylvania State University, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. H. H. Arnold, State 
College. 
Near Bluffton, Indiana. 
S. Glidden Baldwin, Danville, Illinois. 
Noxubee National Wild Life Refuge, Mis. 
sissippi. Eugene Cypert, Jr., Paris, Ten- 
nessee. 
Pasadena, California. 
Woodbridge Metcalf, Berkeley. 
Beall Woods, Rochester, Illinois. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago. 
Gila National Forest, New Mexico. 
Dahl J. Kirkpatrick, Albuquerque. 
Darlington, South Carolina. 
W. J. Barker, Clemson. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
Near Hahnville, Louisiana. 
Charles Genella, New Orleans. 
Chiles Va Mey, Napa County, California. 
Woodbridge Metcalf, Berkeley. 
Angeles National Forest, California. 
G. Armstrong, Los Angeles. 
Near Sacramento, California. 
Arthur J. Teller, Del Paso Heights. 
Between Coahuila Saddle and Juan Diego 
Flat, California. Donald R. Bauer, San 
Bernadino National Forest. 
Patuxent Wildlife Refuge near Laurel, 
Maryland. Karl E. Pfeiffer, Annapolis. 
Saint Davids, Pennsylvania. 
J. W. Ritter, Saint Davids. 
Linne Woods, Morton Grove, Illinois. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago. 
Dunes State Park, Indiana. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
Charlotte County Virginia. 
F. C. Pederson (deceased) . 
Big Oak Tree State Park, Missouri. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Circumference 
Species at 4% feet Height Spread 


Red 
Eastern Red, Quercus borealis maxima 22'10” 89’ 
(at 3’) 
Northern Red, Quercus borealis 24’9” 60’ 
Southern Red, Quercus falcata 24’1” 


Swamp Red, 
Quercus falcata pagodaefolia 18’6” 


Scarlet, Quercus coccinea 1311” 


Sargent Scarlet, 
Quercus coccinea tuberculata 


Schneck, Quercus shumardi schnecki 


Scrub, Quercus ilicifolia 
California Scrub, Quercus dumosa 
Shingle, Quercus imbricaria 


Shumard, Quercus shumardi 


Tan—, — (see Tanoak) 
Turkey, Quercus laevis 


Water, Quercus nigra 
White, Quercus alba 


California White, or Valley 
Quercus lobata 


Oregon White, Quercus garryana 
Swamp White, Quercus bicolor 17’9” 
Willow, Quercus phellos 2r2” 


OSAGEORANGE 
Osageorange, Maclura pomifera 


PALM— (see Royalpalm) 
PAWPAW 
Common, Asimina triloba 4’9” 


PECAN 
Carya illinoensis 21’4” 


PERSIMMON 
Common, Diospyros virginiana 13'14” 


PINE 
Bristlecone, Pinus aristata 37'7” 


Coulter, Pinus coulteri iz 
Digger, Pinus sabiniana 15’10” 


Jack, Pinus banksiana 6’2” 


FEBRUARY, 1961 


Location of Tree and Nominator 


Conneaut, Ohio. F. H. Love, Conneaut. 


Thorndale, Millbrook, New York. 
H. F. Hedgecock, Poughkeepsie. 
Cumberstone, Maryland. 
F. W. Besley (deceased) . 


Richland County, South Carolina. 
Henry Savage, Jr., Camden. 
Forest Hill, Maryland. 
F. W. Besley (deceased) . 


Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 
S. Glidden Baldwin, Danville, Illinois. 
Beall Woods, Rochester, Illinois. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago. 
Pennsylvania State University, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. H. H. Arnold, State 
College. 
San Luis Obispos County, California. 
Woodbridge Metcalf, Berkeley. 
Corydon, Kentucky. 
Henry T. Converse, Jr., Corydon 
Near Keensburg, Wabash County, Illinois. 
Jeffrey R. Short, Jr., Chicago. 


Maxwell’s Point, Harford County, Mary- 
land. F. W. Belsey (deceased). 
Near Center, Texas. 
Emory Covington, Timpson, Texas. 
Wye Mills, Maryland. 
F. W. Belsey (deceased) . 


Near Middletown, Lake County, California. 
Woodbridge Metcalf, Berkeley. 

Near Mendocino National Forest, Califor- 
nia. H.G. Abbott, Orono, Maine. 

Rochester, Oakland County Michigan. 
Paul W. Thompson, Birmingham, and 
P. Sturman, Utica. 

Queenstown, Eastern Shore, Maryland. 
S. Glidden Baldwin, Danville, Illinois, 
and F. W. Besley (deceased) . 


Near Carmichael, Maryland. 
F. W. Besley (deceased) . 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
John D. Kendig, Manheim. 


Assumption Parish, Louisiana. 
Sams Mims, Baton Rouge. 


Near Johnson, Indiana. 
W. B. Ward, Lafayette. 


Inyo National Forest, California. 
A. E. Noren, Bigpipe. 

Angeles National Forest, California. 
Will H. Thrall, Alhambra. 

Near Coalinga, California. 
Herbert S. Mund, Coalinga. 

Near Brule, Wisconsin. 
John E. Borkenhagen, Gordon. 








Circumference 
at 41% feet 


Species 
Jeffrey, Pinus jeffreyi 


Knobcone, Pinus attenuata 
Limber, Pinus flexilis 
Loblolly, Pinus taeda 
Lodgepole, Pinus contorta latifolio 
Longleaf, Pinus palustris 
Monterey, Pinus radiata 
Pinyon 
Colorado Pinyon, 


Pinus cembroides edulis 


Pitch, Pinus rigida 


Pond, Pinus rigida serotina 
Ponderosa, Pinus ponderosa 
Red, or Norway, Pinus resinosa 
Shore, or Coast, Pinus contorta 
Shortleaf, Pinus echinata 
Spruce, Pinus glabra 

Sugar, Pinus lambertiana 
TableMountain, Pinus pungens 
Torrey, Pinus torreyana 
Virginia, Pinus virginiana 


White 
Eastern White, Pinus strobus 


Western White, Pinus monticola 
Whitebark, Pinus albicaulis 


PLANETREE: SYCAMORE 
American, Platanus occidentalis 


California, Platanus racemosa 


PLUM 
American, or Wild, Prunus americana 


Canada, Prunus nigra 


Inch, Prunus lanata 


POISONSUMAC 
Toxicodendron vernix 


POPLAR; COTTONWOOD 
Balm-of-Gilead P., Populus candicans 


19’10” 
9'1” 
24'5” 
16'6” 
19’ 
10’9” 
13’7” 


1 l -_ 
8’3” 


a 
27'1” 
810” 

9’1” 
10’7” 
13’6” 
32’8” 

6'10” 
17’ 

7'5” 


17'2" 
21'3" 
19° 


32’10” 
27’ 


5’ 
4’ 


1’9” 


11’11” 


Height 
151’ 


Spread 
40’ 


Location of Tree and Nominator 
Los Padres National Forest, California, 
Thomas A. Neff, Frazier Park. 
Rogue River National Forest, Oregon. 
Oliver V. Matthews, Salem. 
Cache National Forest, Utah. 
Wilford D. Porter, Logan, 
Near Ammon, Virginia. 
Ralph G. Turner, Amelia. 
Sierra National Forest, California. 
Harold S. Coons, Northfork. 
Autauga County, Alabama. 
R. M. Loughridge, Selma. 
Near Napa, California. 
Woodbridge Metcalf, Berkeley. 


La Sal National Forest, Utah. 
Owen De Spain, Moab. 

Mays Landing, New Jersey. Bob Hirst, 
Northfield, and Frank Hirst, Pleasant. 
ville. 

Near Laurel, Maryland. 

F. W. Belsey (deceased) . 

Near Lapine, Oregon. 

Donald F. McKay, Tacoma, Washington. 

Stephenson, Wisconsin 
Edward Steigerwaldt, Tomahaw. 

Curry County, Oregon. 

Oliver V. Matthews, Salem. 

Morganton, North Carolina. 

A. H. Maxwell, Morganton. 

Near Brookhaven, Mississippi. 

Monty Payne, State College. 

Stanislaus National Forest, California. 
J. R. Hall, Sonora. 

Chattahoochee National Forest, Georgia. 
C. A, Rowland, Jr., Gainesville. 

Carpenteria, California. 

Edward H. Scanlon, Santa Monica. 

Near Grayton, Charles County, Maryland. 
Robert H. Rumpf, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Near Newald, Wisconsin. 
Jacque D. Vallier, Milwaukee. 

Near Elk River, Idaho. 
A. B. Curtis, Boise. 

Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming. 
Charles J. Smith, Moose. 


Near South Bloomfield, Ohio. 
Charles M. Wheldon, Worthington. 

Near Santa Barbara, California. 
Maunsell Van Rensselaer, Saratoga. 


Near Steyer, Maryland. 
Karl E. Pfeiffer, Annapolis. 

Ferndale, Oakland County, Michigan. 
Paul W. Thompson, Birmingham. 

Ouachita National Forest, Arkansas. Alan 
M. Anderson, Hot Springs, National 
Park, and Kenneth Laughlin, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Blathleyville, Ohio. 
Roger Troutman, Wooster. 


Near Cornell, Delta County, Michigan. 
Jacob Broderson, Ralph. 
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Circumference 


Species 
Eastern P., Populous deltoides 


Gray P., Populus canescens 


Michaux Tacamahac, 
Populus tacamahaca michaux 


Narrowleaf P., Populus angustifolia 
Pacific P., or Northern Black C., 
Populus trichocarpa hastata 


Southern P., 
Populus deltoides missouriensis 


Swamp, P. or C., Populus heterophylla 
White P., or Silver P., Populus alba 


Yellow P.— (see Tuliptree) 


POSSUMHAW 
Possumham, Ilex decidua 


PRICKLYASH 
Common, Zanthoxylum americanum 


at 4% feet 
30’ 


18’4” 
8’1” 

6’ 

28’8” 


21'7” 
26’ 
2 l —- 


ow 


14” 
(base) 


Hercules club, Zanthoxylum clavaherculis 4’4” 


} REDBUD 
Eastern, Cercis canadensis 


REDCEDAR 
Eastern, Juniperus virginiana 


REDWOOD— (see also Sequoia) 
Redwood, Sequoia sempervirens 


RHODODENDRON 
Coast, Rhododendron macrophyllum 


ROYALPALM 
Cuban, Roystonea regia 


SASSAFRAS 
Common, Sassafras albidum 


Silky, Sassafras albidum molle 


SEQUOIA— (see also Redwood) 
Giant, Sequoia gigantea 


SERVICEBERRY 
Allegany, Amelanchier laevis 


Pacific, Amelanchier florida 
Shadblow, Amelanchier canadensis 


SILVERBELL 
Mountain, Halesia monticola 


SOAPBERRY 
Western, Sapindus drummondi 


FEBRUARY, 196) 


(base) 
97” 


1 3’4” 


16’ 
15’4” 
101’6” 
(base) 
3’10” 
29" 
8’6” 


11’9” 


5’6” 


Height 
90’ 


125’ 


84’ 
55” 


Spread 


170’ 


48’ 
25’ 


Location of Tree and Nominator 


Fort Kearney, Neb. 
V. W. Binderup, Minden. 
Near Weston, Missouri. 
Edgar Linton, Kansas City. 


Turnbull Wocds West, Glencoe, Illinois. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago. 

Little Cottonwood Creek, Pueblo Moun- 
tains, Oregon. Oliver V. Matthews, Sa- 
lem. 


Near Menlo, Washington. 
John Rysted, South Bend. 


Near Geneva, N. Y. 
O. E. Files, Toledo, Ohio. 

Seneca, South of Tiffin, Ohio. 
James E. Crider, Columbus. 

Near Spring Arbor, Jackson County, Mich- 
igan. Paul W. Thompson, Birmingham. 


Big Oak Tree State Park, Missouri. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 


Homochitto National Forest, Mississippi. 
Herbert P. Rice, Rolling Fork. 

Homochitto National Forest, Mississippi. 
Herbert P. Rice, Rolling Fork. 


Saline, Michigan. 
A. B. McKinstry, Jr., Livonia. 


Cumberstone, Queene Anne County, Mary- 
land. F. W. Belsey (deceased), and S. 
Glidden Baldwin, Danville, Illinois. 


Big Tree Park on Redwood Highway, 
California. John A. McGregor, San 
Francisco. 


Honeyman State Park, near Florence, Ore- 
gon. F. LeRoy Spangler, Medford. 


Collier Seminole State Park, Naples, Flor- 
ida. Wilbur F. Smith, South Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 


Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Mrs. O. W. Rash, Owensboro. 

Near Mt. Nebo, Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania. Ray Brooks, Landisville. 


Sequoia National Park, California. 
Miss Isabelle F. Story, Washington, D. C. 


Near Highland, Oakland County, Michi- 
gan. P. W. Thompson, Birmingham. 
Near Lyons, Oregon. 
Oliver V. Matthews, Salem. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
John Zimmerman, Gnadenhutten. 


Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
Tennessee. Stanley A. Cain, Knoxville. 


Carnegie, Oklahoma. Floyd Clay, Alfalfa. 
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Circumference 


Species 


SOURWOOD 
Sourwood, Oxydendrum arboreum 


SPICEBUSH 
Common, Lindera benzoin 


SPRUCE 
Black, Picea mariana 


Brewer, Picea breweriana 
Colorado, or Blue, Picea pungens 
Engelmann,, Picea engelmanni 


Red, Picea rubens 


Sitka, Picea sitchensis 
White, Picea glauca 
Alberta White, Picea glauca albertiana 


SUMAC 
Flameleaf, Rhus copallina 


Poison— (see Poisonsumac) 
Smooth, Rhus glabra 


Staghorn, Rhus typhina 
SWAMP-PRIVET— (see Forestiera) 
SWEETGUM 

American, Liquidambar stylaciflua 


SYCAMORE — (see Planetree) 
TAMARACK— (see Larch) 
TAMARIND 

Wild— (see Lysiloma) 
TANOAK 

Tanoak, Lithocarpus densiflorus 


TORREYA 
California, or California-nutmeg 
Torreya californica 


TULIPTREE: YELLOW POPLAR 
Lirodendron tulipifera 


TUPELO 
Black T., or Blackgum, Nyssa sylvatica 


Water, Nyssa aquatica 


VIBURNUM 
Blackhaw, Viburnum prunifolium 


Rusty Blackhaw, Viburnum rufidulum 


Nannyberry, Viburnum lentago 


WAHOO 
Eastern W. or Eastern Burningbush, 
Euonymous atropurpureus 


at 41% feet 


Height Spread 


v4" 65’ 35’ 


7” 19’ 19’ 
3'3/,” 
12’2” 
11’9” 
19’11” 
14’1 ” 
51'6” 
10°1” 
86” 


a” 


2’6” 


(base) 


3'4” 


1611” 


24’1” 


14’10” 


26'6” 


1 3'3” 


18’1” 65’ 


1 a ] 8’ 1 0” 


22" 21’ 


5’ 


Location of Tree and Nominator 


Pisgah National Forest, North Carolina. 
James Hutchins, Burnsville. 


Near Three Oaks, Michigan. 
P. W. Thompson, Birmingham. 


Near Florence, Wisconsin. E. V. Falasky 
and L. R. Lacasse, Tomahawk. 

Near Miller Lake, Oregon. 

Oliver V. Matthews, Salem. 

Gunnison National Forest, Colorado. 
Fred R. Johnson, Denver. 

Cache National Forest, Idaho. 

Jay B. Hann, Paris. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
North Carolina. Verne Rhoades, Ashe. 
ville. 

Olympic National Park, Washington. 
Robert L. Wood, Poulsbo. 

Near Herbster, Wisconsin. 

Charles E. Rieck, Hayward. 
Black Hills, South Dakota. 
Robert J. Arkins, Rapid City. 


Dunes State Park, Indiana. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 


Homochitto National Forest, Mississippi. 
Herbert P. Rice, Rolling Fork. 
Clawson, Michigan. H. DeVries, Clarkston. 


New Madrid, Missouri. Kendall Laughlin, 
Chicago, Illinois, and R. E. McDermott, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Near Cazedero, Sonoma County, California. 
Arnold F. Wallen, Oakland. 


Near Mendocino, California. 
Edward Simons, San Francisco. 


Annapolis, Maryland. 
F. W. Besley (deceased) . 


Sandy Spring, Maryland. 
F. W. Besley (deceased) . 
Near Camden, South Carolina. 
Henry Savage, Jr., Camden. 


Glen Mills, Pennsylvania. S$. Glidden Bald- 
win, Danville, Illinois, and T. V. Palmer, 
Concordville, Pennsylvania. 

Big Oak Tree State Park, Missouri. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

State College, Pennsylvania. 

H. H. Arnold, State College. 


Turkey Run State Park, Indiana. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Circumference 


Species 
WALNUT 
Black 
Arizona Black, Juglans major 
Eastern Black, Juglans nigra 
Hinds Black, Juglans hindsi 


White— (see Butternut) 


WATERELM 
Waterelm, Planera aquatica 


WAXMYRTLE 
Pacific or California, Myrica californica 


WILLOW 
Babylon Weeping, Salix babylonica 


Bebb, Salix bebbiana 

Black, Salix nigra 

Brittle, Salix fragilis 

Coastalplain, Ward, Salix longipes wardi 
Hooker, Salix hookeriana 

Peachleaf, Salix amygdaloides 

Pussy, Salix discolor latifolia 

Sandbar, Salix interior 

Scouler, or Mountain, Salix scouleriana 
Shining, Salix lucida 

White, Salix alba 


Yellowstem White, Salix alba vitellina 


WINTERBERRY 
Common, or Michigan Holly, 
Ilex verticillata 
Mountain, Ilex montana 


WITCHHAZEL 
Common, Hamamelis virginiana 


YAUPON 
American, Ilex vomitoria 


YELLOWWOOD 
American, Cladrastis lutea 


YEW 
Pacific, Taxus brevifolia 


YUCCA 
Joshuatree, Yucca brevifolia 


xHybrid 


FEBRUARY, 1961 


at 4% feet 


Height Spread 


9°10” 50’ 52’ 


20'3” 108’ 128’ 


18’7” 95’ 


2’8” 


311” 


135" 101" 
sy «8s 8 
2611” 
187” 
211” 
9°10” 
69” 
37” 
V1” 
95” 
59” 
26'2” 
30°7” 


61,” 
12” 


8” 


6’ 


14’8” 


126,” 


Location of Tree and Nominator 


Near Albert, Oklahoma. 
Floyd Clay, Alfalfa. 

Anne Arundel County, Maryland. 
F. W. Besley (deceased) . 

Nearl Arbuckle, California. 
Woodbridge Metcalf, Berkeley. 


Mississippi County, Missouri. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 


Near Annapolis, California. 
Richard H. May, Berkeley. 


Detroit, Michigan. Miss Betty Larson and 
Mrs. F. Martin, Detroit. 
Near Maple City, Michigan. 
P. W. Thompson, Birmingham. 
Traverse City, Michigan. 
Howard Harvey, Acme. 
Old Westbury, L. I., New York. 
George H. Peters, Freeport. 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 
Near Cannon Beach, Oregon. 
George M. Hansen, Portland. 
Black Partridge Woods, Cook County, IIli- 
nois. Kendall Laughlin, Chicago. 
Chechupinqua Woods, Chicago, Illinois. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago. 
Schiller Woods, Cook County, Illinois. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago. 
Silver Creek Falls State Park, Oregon. 
Oliver V. Matthews, Salem. 
Traverse City, Michigan. 
P. W. Thompson, Birmingham. 
Near Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Mrs. Herbert D. Root, Austinburg. 
Near Commerce, Oakland County, Michi- 
gan. Paul W. Thompson, Birmingham. 


Near Decatur, Van Buren County, Michi- 
gan. Paul W. Thompson, Birmingham. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
Tennessee. S. Glidden, Baldwin, Dan- 
ville, Illinois. 


Windom, North Carolina. 
James Hutchins, Windom. 


Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas. 
Kendall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 


Grosse Pointe, Mich. Ed Eichstadt, De- 
troit, and P. W. Thompson, Birmingham. 


Near Mineral, Lewis County, Washington. 
Bruce Malcolm, Lenard Barnhouse,, Au- 


gust Storkman and Roger Levitt, Ta- 
coma. 


Joshua Tree National Monument, Califor- 
nia. Samuel A. King, Twentynine Palms. 
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Dr. Clarence Cottam, left, director of the Welder Founda- 
tion, is nationally recognized in the field of game man- 
agement, He worked for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
for 25 years. Later, Dr. Cottam was the dean of the College 
of Biology and Agriculture, Brigham Young University 


Heres to Better Hunting 


By CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 


N a small (for Texas) tract of 
land 30 miles north of Corpus 
Christi, wildlife management ex- 
periments are being conducted that 
already have and will continue to 
have ever increasing beneficial ef- 
fects on hunting, and to a lesser de- 
gree fishing, on some 100 million 
acres of grazing and cattle land from 
Louisiana north to the Dakotas and 
west to California, Oregon and 
Washington. 

The tract of land is known as the 
Rob and Bessie Welder Wildlife 
Foundation and came into being 
after Mr. Welder died on December 
31, 1953. His will decreed that “a 
small tract of my ranch, some 8,000 
acres, be set aside to further the edu- 
cation of people throughout the 
world in conservation, the blessings 
of wildlife and the relation of wild- 
life to domestic animals on our 
ranches and farms; and to perform, 
foster and encourage study and sci- 
entific research related to wildlife 
propagation associated with the 
raising of livestock and domestic 
animals.” 

Today the Welder Wildlife Foun- 
dation is a booming going concern 
with administration and office build- 
ings, quarters for students and visit- 
ing officials who come from all over 
the United States, Canada and Eng- 
land, laboratories, -an auditorium, 
residences for the director and assist- 
ant director and other necessary 
buildings. Practically the whole es- 
tablishment is air conditioned. 

What was once just a small part 
of the huge Welder ranch (one of 
the largest southern Texas has ever 
known) is now one of the most effi- 
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cient outdoor and indoor wildlife 
management laboratories anywhere 
in the world. 

The refuge abounds with wild tur- 
key, deer, quail, doves, and peccarry 
(wild pig), as well as bobcats, coy- 
otes, possum, coons, jack and cotton- 
tail rabbits, armadillos, and even a 
few wolves. The waterfowl contin- 
gent, both resident and migrant, in- 
cludes mallards, pintails, all three 
members of the teal family, fulvous, 
black bellied and mottled ducks, 
coots, gallinules, and grebes. The 
last six members of waterfowl species 
nest in varying numbers on the 400 
acres of ponds and lakes on the area. 
In addition, snow, blue, and Canada 
geese, wood ibis, herons, and egrets 
either stop off at Welder or spend the 
winter there. Last winter two whoop- 
ing cranes paid a short visit to Wel- 
der. The non-game bird population 
is fantastic, both in numbers and 
species—400 different species having 
been recorded so far. 

As a matter of fact, the Welder 
refuge occupies a peculiar geograph- 
ical position. It is the southernmost 
range of northern types of flora and 
fauna, as well as the northernmost 
range of southern types of plant and 
animal life. In addition, east and 
west meet on a common, but limited 
ground. As an example of this, I saw 
six eastern black ducks, yellow legs 
and all, during my visit there early 
last fall. 

The director of the Welder Foun- 
dation is Dr. Clarence Cottam, whose 
name is a byword in the field of 
game management, zoology and biol- 
ogy. Most sportsmen know Dr. Cot- 
tam worked for the U. S. Fish and 


Big horn sheep are supported on cattle 
ranches in Colorado, Nevada, Arizona 





Wildlife Service, (including the old 
Biological Survey) for 25 years, and 
was acting director for several years 
during the early 1950’s. Prior to 
coming to Welder in July, 1955, Dr. 
Cottam was dean of the College of 
Biology and Agriculture at Brigham 
Young University. Caleb Glazener, 
15 years with the Texas Game and 
Fish Commission, is assistant direc- 
tor. A small crew of highly trained 
scientists comprises the technical 
staff. 

The main purpose of the Welder 
Wildlife Foundation is to establish 
the fact that cattle raising not only 
can be pursued along with a high 
wildlife population, but can be im- 
proved and made more profitable. 
Rob Welder, being a practical man, 
ieft ample provision for funds to run 
the refuge that bears his name. Ten 
producing oil wells are on the prop- 
erty and the royalties from these 
furnish part of the necessary finances. 

Let it be understood the Welder 
Wildlife Foundation is no secluded 
tract of land protected from every 
man-made and natural hazard where- 
in deer, wild turkey and quail live 
and reproduce unmolested. True, 
no hunting is allowed on Welder, 
but every other danger to wildlife 
is present. Coyotes, wolves, bobcats, 
snakes, hawks, owls, skunks, and oth- 
er predators are present in abun- 
dance, and little effort is made to 
control them. Besides the oil wells, 
there are eight gas pipe lines run- 
ning through the property that re- 
quire regular manual attention. In 
addition to the personnel at the 
refuge, representatives of 7 different 
services have access to the area. In- 
deed, the Welder wildlife sanctuary 
is far from a remote retreat. Never- 
theless, the whistle of the bob white 
and the gobble of the turkey is heard 
on every side, and if you’re not care- 
ful, you’re liable to run over a deer 
as it takes a late evening stroll along 
a road. 

_ As the purpose of the foundation 
is to prove and demonstrate that 
cattle raising and the production of 
wildlife can be carried on at the same 
time, there is a sizable herd of Here- 
ford cattle on the refuge. A crew 
of experienced Mexican cowhands 
tends the herd, and the game sanc- 
tuary has the required number of 
loading pens and chutes, feed boxes 
for “weaners” and other equipment 
necessary for the profitable raising of 
cattle. The animals roam over the 
terrain almost at will, bothering the 
deer, turkey and other wild birds 
and animals not a whit. The herd 
Varies in size from season to season, 
(Turn to page 63) 
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A bull elk wanders through forest in Montana. Cattle ranches in 
Montana, Idaho, and other northwestern states support elk 


Wild turkeys are plentiful on refuge. No hunting is allowed 
on refuge but every other danger to wildlife is present here 


Mallard ducks are part of the waterfowl contingent at the Wel- 
der Refuge, which includes some 400 acres of ponds and lakes 

















































































































James K. Carr, an active member of AFA, gets sub-Cabinet post 


CARR NAMED 
UNDER SECRETARY 
OF INTERIOR 


California Water Commission and 
an assistant general manager of the 
Sacramento Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict, was named Under Secretary of 
Interior by President Kennedy last 
month. The 47-year-old Californian 
had been recommended for the In- 
terior Department post by Governor 
Edmund G. Brown, U. S. Senators 
Clair Engle and Thomas H. Kuchel, 
Congressman John E. Moss, and sev- 
eral other members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, as well as 
by western water and power leaders. 
In commenting on the new posi- 


oo K. CARR, chairman of the 
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tion, Carr said, “Naturally, I con- 
sider it an honor, a challenge, and a 
heavy responsibility to be appointed 
Under Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior. There are countless 
important and interesting problems 
to be solved. . . . I am looking for- 
ward to working closely with Secre- 
tary Udall in an aggressive and af- 
firmative program for the conserva- 
tion and prudent use of the nation’s 
resources.” 


Carr is well equipped for his new 
position, having had extensive expe- 
rience in both state and federal gov- 
ernment activities in the natural re- 


sources field. He is also a nationally 
recognized authority on the conser. 
vation and development of natural 
resources. 


Carr has been a professional civil 
engineer for 25 years. He began his 
engineering and administrative ca- 
reer as a junior engineer at Shasta 
Dam on the Central Valley Project, 
where he served for 15 years. Then 
he served as an engineering consult. 
ant to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives in Washington, D. C. 
for three years. He returned to Cali. 
fornia to work for the Sacramento 
Municipal Utility District. While 
with the Utility District, he played a 
prominent part in bringing the Dis 
trict’s $100 million Upper American 
River hydroelectric project to the 
construction stage. More recently, he 
has been in charge of public and 
governmental relations for the Dis 
trict. 

Press reports have been enthusi- 
astic about Carr’s Interior appoint 
ment. The Chico Enterprise-Record 
(California) editorialized, ‘Public 
officials and citizens who have de. 
voted their time and energies to ef- 
forts on behalf of irrigation, reclama- 
tion, flood control, conservation and 
other water development and natu- 
1al resources programs over the years 
are agreed that Kennedy couldn't 
have picked a better man to help 
conduct the Interior Department's 
important program... . 


“One of the most valuable services 
rendered to the Mid-Valley area by 
Jim Carr was the advisory work he 
performed during the early stages of 
the Sacramento Valley Canals Proj 
ect. His knowledge and advice re- 
garding both engineering and politi- 
cal aspects of the important project 
were invaluable as citizen members 
of the project committee worked 
for congressional authorization and 
eventual construction appropria- 
tions. 


“In addition, the people of the 
valley know Jim Carr as a man with 
a human touch and a high regard 
for the interests of his fellow man. 
For example, as one of the engineers 
during construction of massive Shas 
ta Dam, Carr was the father of the 
idea to construct the road which now 
provides the invaluable scenic ap 
proach to the magnificent dam site. 
In another similar action, Carr was 
responsible for the planting of two 
million young pine trees on the hill- 
sides near the dam made barren 
when copper smelter fumes in early 
mining days had killed off the vege 
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CUT AFTER CUT AFTER CUT AFTER CUT AF 


Dependability that stays on the job! Rugged, high-pressure 
die-cast alloy construction for more power at less weight. Pre- 
cision ground crankshaft, forged rods, anti-friction bearings 
for economical operation and long engine life. Aircraft-type 
carburetor, extra capacity air filter, weatherproofed ignition for 
quick starts, all-position cutting. 


Easier handling on the toughest jobs! Exclusive shock- 
absorber system: rubber pistol grip, rubber covered choke and 
oiler buttons, rubber padded handlebar soak up vibration, 
reduce fatigue. New two-position muffler with heat shield. 


NOTE THESE EASY HANDLING FEATURES 
FOR THE ONE/71 AND ONE/81 





MODEL | ONE/71 | ONE/81 


Shock-Absorbers | Yes 








Rubber Grips 


| Yes 


Extra Quiet 
Muffler | 


Yes 


Weight } 21 ib. | 24 Ib. 
Drive | direct 


Bar lengths Up to 30” | Up to 42” Protective heat shield for safety. 





) 
| 


—— NEW TWO-POSITION MUFFLER. Extra 
gear (3:1) quiet for town use; wide open for 
—— timber land. Cuts sound, foils heat. 


New insulated fuel tank runs 20° cooler. New compact, 
lightweight body design, easy-carrying handlebar, fingertip 
controls. New Super Pintail® chain. Also choose dependable 
McCulloch accessories to fit all models. 


Seven new models for 1961. Built for comfortable cutting, 
unmatched dependability. Your McCulloch dealer is the man 
to see for a free demonstration of the new features that prove 
McCulloch chain saw superiority. For FREE literature, name 
of nearest dealer, write: McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 
45, California, Department A-4, 


7 MODELS 


from which to choose 


Prices start ¢ g% 
as low as 14 
with full 16” bar 


NEW FEATURES CUT FATIGUE. Shock 
absorber handle bar, rubber hand 
grips, rubber covered choke and oiler 
buttons, molded rubber pistol grip. 


Easy terms 


WEIGHT LESS BAR AND CHAIN. PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


McCULLOCH 


Number One in World Sales—sold and serviced by more than 4000 dealers in the U.S., Canada and abroad. CHAI N SAWS 


mw McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles g Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis | <3" 
gg McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada mg McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles | | ~~ 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


Pq 
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Management of Small Woodlots In Sweden 


regions comprising a number of lo- 
cal Forest Owners’ Associations and 
the corresponding forest industries. 
In this way it is possible for the small 
forest owner to sell such small lots 
of wood—a few hunderd cubic feet 
—that otherwise could not be put on 
the market. At the same time it saves 
the forest industries the cost of deal- 
ing with a great number of small 
sellers. This is such a great advan- 
tage to the buyers that they are will- 
ing to pay a commission to the For- 
est Owners’ Association. The amount 
thus received is the principal source 
of income the associations have to 
cover their expenses. Besides, their 
members have to pay a membership 
fee to the associations, determined 
by the acreage of their forest, which 
provides the working capital for the 
associations. 

Eventually the Forest Owners’ As- 
sociations extended their activities 
into several new fields. Most impor- 
tant is their well organized work to 
help their members with small hold- 
ings to overcome the disadvantage 
in harvesting their timber. In this 
field a rapid development towards 
mechanization has taken place on 
“wteges and state forests. This has 

een prompted by increasing scarci- 
ty of labor and rising wages. Even 
if the small forest owners do some 
of their logging themselves, they are 
increasingly dependent upon hired 
labor and the accompanying rising 
costs, which tend to reduce the 
stumpage value from their fellings. 
The associations have done much to 
provide forest owners with suitable 
machinery such as motor saws, bark- 
ing machines and heavy tractors for 
road building, etc., and, if necessary, 
with skilled labor. 

Great efforts are being made to 
inform and instruct the forest own- 
ers about new tools and machin- 
ery. Demonstrations of equipment 
are met with lively interest. Much 
can be lost by not cutting the trees 
into sawlogs and pulpwood in the 
most economical way, and thus the 
instruction of the forest owners in 
this respect is given much attention. 
The proper storage of the logs in 
the woods and on the landings to 
avoid deterioration is another im- 
portant aspect of logging given close 
attention. 

The last important stage is the ac- 

uisition of processing industries by 
the associations. The purchase and 
rebuilding of sawmills has been fol- 


(From page 19) 


lowed by the acquisition of pulp 
and paper mills in southern Sweden, 
and lately by the building of a big 
cellulose mill with a capacity of 80,- 
000 tons a year. Construction has 
been started on another mill of the 
same capacity, also in southern Swe- 
den, and plans are underway to ex- 
tend these activities to northern 
Sweden. 

Lately the Forest Owners’ Associ- 
ations have also been active in stim- 
ulating their members in practicing 
good forestry. Suitable machinery 
for scarification of the soil to facili- 
tate natural regeneration may be 
hired by the forest owners and 
trained planting crews are furnished. 
(This,by the way, is also done by the 
County Forestry Boards.) An inten- 
sive publicity campaign is carried on 
based on the fact that the small for- 
ests belonging to the farmers should 
not be less well managed than the 
company forests. 

There is no question but that the 
Forest Owners’ Associations have 
been a powerful instrument in im- 
proving the management of the 
small forest holdings. They have 
helped the small forest owners to ob- 
tain a higher income from their for- 
ests, not only by strengthening their 
bargaining position with the buyers, 
but also by making the harvesting of 
their timber crop increasingly efh- 
cient and economical. The improve- 
ment of stumpage values thus re- 
alized should increase interest in 
silviculture and further increase the 
yield from the forests. The associ- 
ations have also actively promoted 
sound forestry practices with the 
small forest owners. This has been 
done in excellent co-operation with 
the County Forestry Boards. 

What, then, are the possibilities 
and limitations of the Forest Own- 
ers’ Associations to further improve 
the management of small forest 
holdings? 

First, this is a question of the 
number of members these associa- 
tions can eventually attain. For the 
present 58 per cent of the total for- 
est area belonging to private forest 
owners, with a corresponding mem- 
bership of 126,000, is enrolled in 
these associations. | Membership 
growth has now slowed down, and it 
does not seem likely that the associ- 
ations will become very much larger 
if new activities to arouse the inter- 
est of reluctant or disinterested for- 
est owners are not initiated. There 


may be several reasons for forest 
owners not joining the associations, 
One reason is the obligation for the 
members to sell all their wood prod. 
ucts through the associations. 

Even with a much greater enroll- 
ment in the forest owners’ associa. 
tions, there are still some limitations 
to their possibilities to overcome the 
disadvantages of the small holdings, 
and the passive or even negative atti. 
tude of some forest owners toward 
investment in silvicultural measures, 
The principal remaining deterrent 
is the scattered nature of the small 
holdings which are generally split up 
in two or more separate woodlots, 
This prevents the concentration of 
transportation or planting and other 
forestry activities such as logging, 
silvicultural work, in certain areas 
each year, which is a main advantage 
to the big forest holdings. It also 
makes it difficult to employ at full 
advantage more expensive machin- 
ery as well as skilled labor and 
trained personnel. The solution to 
this remaining hindrance to good 
management of small forest hold- 
ings, so far as a solution can be at- 
tained by maintaining present own- 
ership, has been sought by the cre. 
ation of Forest Co-operatives. 


Forest Co-operatives 


While prices of the forest prod- 
ucts in recent years have remained 
at the same level or even declined, 
the rising cost of labor and other 
costs in forestry have made the econ- 
omy gradually less favorable for the 
small forest owners who must de- 
pend upon hired labor and lack the 
means of the big forest owners to re- 
duce cost by mechanization. 

Also labor has become increasing- 
ly difficult to obtain for temporary 
work such as logging, as skilled labor 
can obtain year around employment 
on contract in company and state 
forests. Thus, only unskilled labor 
at higher wages than those on a pet- 
manent employment basis can as 4 
rule be had on the small forest hold- 
ings. This means less good work at 
higher pay with the prospects that 
things will gradually grow worse. 

In this situation a closer co-oper- 
ation between the small forest own- 
ers than could be provided by the 
Forest Owners’ Associations in their 
present form seemed to be the natu- 
ral solution, insofar as this could 
bring about the same conditions for 
efficient management on the small 
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Government Sale 


t iT} h al SHUMAKER NAVAL AMMUNITION DEPOT 


64,000 acres near Camden / 


pe iT} l} re south central Arkansas 


Sealed bid opening APRIL 4, 1961 





Consider the potential profit in these estimated quantities: 
pe a a 54,800 
Board foot volume (Pine) ... . . . . 75,700,000 
Board foot volume (Hardwood) .. . . . 50,500,000 

Total BF approx. a - 126,200,000 

Estimated growth per year 20 per cent of total. 

Estimated Pine pulpwood 109,500 standard cords. 


* 150 miles of railroad * 190 miles of improved roads * Utilities * Extensive warehouse and 
permanent buildings readily adaptable to your production and housing needs. 


For the Invitation, Bid and Acceptance Form No. GSA-R-379, on which all bids must be 
submitted and which fully describes the Shumaker Naval Ammunition Depot property, contact 
the GSA Business Service Center, Room 101, 1114 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas. Sealed bids 
will be received at this address until 1:00 p.m., C.S.T., April 4, 1961, at which place and time 
they will be publicly opened and read. 


GENERAL SERVICES} icquismion 2 oisPosaL omsion 


ADMINISTRATION 1114 COMMERCE STREET / DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


TELEPHONE Riverside 8-5611, EXT. 2131 
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holdings as is the case on the big 
forest holdings owned by the state 
and the companies. As a result of 
such deliberations, the first Forest 
Co-operative was created in 1955 in 
Jaemtland County in northern Swe- 
den. 

The leading principles for Forest 
Co-operatives are the following: 

The co-operative in itself is no le- 
gal party. The members of a co- 
operative sign a contract with the 
Forest Owners’ Association of the 
region to become members of the 
association and sell all their forest 
products through the association. 
The association in turn places at the 
disposal of the members of the co- 
operative a specially trained forester, 
called forest inspector, who is usually 
a graduate from a rangers’ school. 
This man, as a leader and adviser 
of the Forest Co-operative, should 
have thorough knowledge of forest 
management and an open mind for 
efficient operations and _ co-opera- 
tion. Besides the forest inspector, an 
assistant may be employed to super- 
vise and direct the forest work, etc. 
The members pay for this personnel 
only to the extent that they call for 
their services. In some co-operatives 


the members pay a yearly fee ac- 
cording to the acreage of their hold- 
ings besides a somewhat reduced 
cost of employing the services of the 
personnel. These personnel are paid 
by the Forest Owners’ Associations, 
and are to be considered employees 
of the association. 

Acting as liaison between the co- 
operative and the Forest Owners’ As- 
sociation is a group of five to seven 
members, one of them being ap- 
pointed by the association and the 
rest being chosen by the members 
of the co-operative. Besides serving 
as a contact between the association 
and the co-operative, this body de- 
termines the expenditures from the 
special fund belonging to the co- 
operative which is intended to serve 
common purposes that cannot be 
charged to the individual members. 

The association employs forest 
workers on a permanent basis and 
provides housing for them. It also 
provides additional forest labor in 
the logging season so far as this is 
necessary. Any member who wants 
to do his forest work himself or to 
work for his neighbors is, however, 
free to do so. 

The co-operatives are organized in 





FOREST FIRE EQUIPMENT (Trade Mark) 


FIRE FIGHTING OUTFITS 
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a very flexible way, which makes it 
possible to serve the needs of the 
members on an individual basis. The 
minimum contribution of each mem. 
ber, which goes into the common 
fund, which goes to 2 per cent of the 
sales value of forest products sold 
or 4 per cent of the stumpage real- 
ized, if the sale has been done on the 
stump. 

It is desirable that even such mem. 
bers who do not require the services 
of the personnel of the co-operative 
take part in planning the forest 
work on the co-operative level. They 
consider where logging operations 
by different owners should be located 
each year in order to get the lowest 
cost of transportation, of workers’ 
rest houses, etc. Such planning elimi- 
nates the disadvantages of small and 
scattered holdings and helps the co- 
operative function as one working 
unit. This planning on the co-opera- 
tive level is co-ordinated with plan- 
ning for the individual forest hold. 
ings, which is made more efficient by 
the aid of simple work schedules 
recommending certain fellings and 
corresponding silvicultural measures. 

Such members that want to can 
have their timber harvested wholly 





YOUR OWN FIRE “ENGINE,” INSTANTLY AT YOUR COMMAND FOR FAST INITIAL ATTACK. 






U.S. FOREST SERVICE STANDARD 
FOR PATROL CARS, 50 GAL. CAP. 






This Hard Hitting “One-Man” Outfit Is Adequate 
For Complete Control When Fires Are Still Small, 
Also To “Hold” Larger Fires Until Help Arrives. 


Se 
















(Larger Sizes Available) 





SIMPLE, RELIABLE, ECONOMICAL 


MOUNT IT IN YOUR ¥, TON PICKUP IN 15 MINUTES 
Leaves ample space and load capacity for “working gear.” 
Ideal for Foresters, Loggers, Patrolmen, Tree Farmers, Ranch- 
ers, Construction Bosses and similar field service, during fire 
season. 








Developed in co-operation with the U. S. Forest Service to 
withstand constant rugged field service, without overloading 
vehicles. Designed for simplicity in operation and reliable per- 
formance. Made of best materials and first class workmanship. 
Larger sizes 100-500 gallon capacity available. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Forest Fire Equipment 
69 MAIN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, U.S.A. Branch: Portland, Ore. 
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POULAN CHAIN SAWS 


CUTTIN’ FOR MONEY? 


Use POULAN CHAIN SAWS ... the money-makin’‘est saw 


of ‘em alll! Engineered in the woods, Poulan Chain Saws have been 
proved by professionals through year after year of profitable cutting 
in the Southern pulp and timber forest. In meeting the professional 
timberman’s high standards for ruggedness and durability, Poulan 
Chain Saws have been built with compact, lightweight features that 
make them ideal for the occasional user and the farmer. Quality Poulan 
Chain Saws have the size and type of unit to fit your needs. You'll 
make more money on jobs that demand fast, reliable performance 
when you cut with a Poulan Chain Saw. 


‘FD’ MODEL 


The new direct drive ‘FD’ will give you all the 
famous Poulan quality features of performance and 
dependability ... durable aluminum alloy castings 
@ larger spur @ natural balance ® positive oil 
pump ®@ all position carburetor ® roller and needle 
bearings @ automatic clutch ® enclosed carburetor 
© moisture and dust proof magneto; and all the 
economy you expect to get from Poulan Chain Saws! 


See your local chain saw dealer for a 
POULAN DEMONSTRATION! 


SUBSIDIARY OF BEAIRD-POULAN INC. © SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA ] 
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$100 MILLION ANNUALLY SPENT ON FOREST 
FIRE PROTECTION AND CONTROL! YOU CAN 
HELP COMBAT THIS RED MENACE! 


Most forest fires nationwide are still caused by incendiarists, debris burners, and careless 
smokers, in that order. You can assist in making the public aware of the need for being 
careful by using these colorful fire prevention book matches imprinted with your in- 
dividual name or that of your company. 


This striking red, yellow and black design vivid 
ly depicts the result of carelessness. Each tim 
one of these matches is used the user is re 
minded to be careful—and he is reminded too 
of you, your company and your product, becaus« 
your message appears on each matchbook 


The Smokey Bear design is attractively finished 
in true-to-life colors. And regardless of your 
business—whether you are a butcher, a baker 
or a candlestick maker—your imprint on cach 
book builds lasting goodwill. The modest cost 
makes their use a sound advertising value 





The green and white Keep Green design offers 
in addition to your own imprint, the extra bene- 
fit of the Keep Green slogan on the back with 
the name of your state. There is no extra charge 
for the additional imprint which is available only 
on this design. 








Check these Facts: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
PRICE LIST 919 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Plea tt der f f Fire P, tion Bookmatches. 
These ave ROO0 metebhechs re aoe a order for cases Ne ire Prevention Bookmatches 


Smokey .........__ Keep Green 


in each case—50 cartons of IMPRINT 
50 books each. All prices yoy 
are for the same design, same 

imprint to one address. Trans- (Please Print) 
portation prepaid on orders Imprint for back of Keep Green Design only should read: 


KEEP Green 
for four or more cases. Allow . : - 
thirty days for delivery. Ship to: DC Bill Us (—1] Check Enclosed 


1 case $ 27.00 naan 
2 cases Street Zone 
4 cases 
10 cases 
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by the co-operative at a reasonable 
cost (about one cent per cubic foot), 
which reimburses the association for 
the use of the services of the person- 
nel. The cost of labor incurred will 
be charged to the member’s account 
with the association. He can thus 
receive the net income from his for- 
est without any activity whatsoever 
of his own. The necessary silvicul- 
tural work, such as planting after 
fellings, can in the same way be ex- 
ecuted by the association and 
charged to the account of the mem- 
ber concerned. In principle, a mem- 
ber never pays for anything in cash 
but all costs are charged to his ac- 
count, and in this connection re- 
ported in detail, thus enabling him 
to discuss with the forest inspector 
ways and means to increase effi- 
ciency. A forest owner can even 
leave the entire management to the 
leader of the co-operative, which is 
rather convenient for those not 
living on their property. 

It is interesting to note that the 
investments in planting and other 
silviculture measures are greater on 
the co-operatives than on other pri- 
vate forests in the same region. In 
the case referred to such investments 
amount to about 40 cents per acre 
a year corresponding to about 15 
per cent of the stumpage value real- 
ized from fellings. The correspond- 
ing percentage for the total forest 
area in the county as a whole is about 
seven. 


In conclusion, it can be said that 
the Forest Co-operative represents 
an extension of the service rendered 
by the Forest Owners’ Associations 
to its members. As mentioned al- 
ready, the members of the co-opera- 
tive are also members of the associa- 
tion and pledge themselves to sell all 
their forest products through the as- 
sociation. The flexible nature of the 
co-operative allows a greater margin 
for meeting individual needs and 
wishes. At the same time it permits 
the members that want to exercise 
their own management of their 
holdings free access to discuss their 
problems with a professional man. 
This explains the great popularity 
this kind of co-operative has at- 
tained. In the short time Forest Co- 
Operatives have been in existence 
they have experienced a very rapid 
growth, considering that the recent 
years have been devoted primarily to 
trying out this new form of co-opera- 
tive. At the present time there are 40 
Forest Co-operatives which include a 
total area of nearly half a million 
acres and have a total membership 
of 2800 forest owners. This corre- 
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sponds to 70 members with a total 
lorest area of about 12,000 acres on 
an average for each co-operative. Al- 
together 400 permanent forest work- 
ers are employed. 

The experience gained so far is 
very encouraging. ‘The fundamental 
problem of combining the advan- 
tages of the big forest holdings with 
the valuable self-interest of the indi- 
vidual owners seems to have found a 
solution in the Forest Co-operative 
that offers a solid foundation for the 
management of small forest holdings 
in private ownership. 

There will of course be limitations 





to this form of co-operative also. 
There will always be forest owners 
that for different reasons will not 
join a Forest Co-operative just as 
they will not join a Forest Owners’ 
Association. However, many forest 
owners not wishing to join the co- 
operative at the start have done so 
later, when they have found out how 
useful it can be for them. 

There is one important limitation 
to the success of the Forest Co-opera- 
tive as an idea or principle for pro- 
moting management on small forest 
holdings. It cannot be started as an 
isolated unit, regardless of the en- 








day’s intense competition. And 
throughout the country, businessmen 
have quickly recognized that AERO- 
TRON’s Slimline is by far the best buy 
in Two-Way FM radio. The most com- 
pact, lowest priced high-perform- 
ance Two-Way FM radio on the 
market, the Slimline enables you to 
instantly feed instructions to field 
men, re-route them from job to job, 
receive constant progress reports. 
All at a cost that’s absorbed by 
savings in gasoline, oil and vehicle 
maintenance. Manufactured and 
guaranteed by the world’s largest 
exclusive manufacturer of Mobile 
Two-Way radio, AEROTRON’s Slim- 
line will provide years of un- 
matched, dependable service. For 
free AEROTRON Slimline folder, 
write P. 0. Box 6527, Raleigh, N. C. 
No obligation. 
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vironment. It is indeed fundamental 
that it should be well fitted into its 
environment. ‘This environment is 
not only made up by the natural and 
economic conditions in question, it 
is also to no small degree a result of 
past devlopments, reflecting the 
shape of tradition and molding the 
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minds and attitudes of man. This js 
the reason why in discussing the 
Forest Co-operatives in Sweden | 
have found it expedient to dwell on 
environment as a necessary back. 
ground for judging the possibilities 
and limitations of Forest Co-opera- 
tives in Sweden. 


Fog and Lava Rock, Pines and Pineapples 
(From page 11) 


sun shines on this black rock, it heats 
up, and the thin film of moisture 
near the surface is soon lost. (Pahoe- 
hoe is another form of lava, sheet 
like and almost impervious to water, 
plants, and conversion.) 

Lava breaks down into soil quite 
rapidly where the rains are heavy 
and frequent. But along the arid 
shorelines and in the dry uplands, 
there is not sufficient rain for a lux- 
uriant plant cover which through 
the downward pushing roots and the 
resultant organic matter would break 
down the lava into soil. 

Lava areas along the shoreline 
may someday be modified, if we have 
enough money. We can help nature 
do this by using bulldozers to level 
these black fields, then roll the rock, 
breaking it down to smaller rocks 
and some dust. We can do more by 
then bringing in soil and covering 
leveled areas. After this, with a little 
irrigation, grass, trees, and weeds 
grow fast and green. This type of 
land conversion is very costly and 
can only be justified when it ties into 
facilities for the tourist trade, hotels, 
and homesites. 

Lava areas, in the highlands, 
above the heavy rainfall belts, where 
the fog sweeps over the land through 
much of the year may be changed 
from black to green, barren to tim- 
ber covered. The Lanai experiment 
prompts the answer: why not grow 
pine trees to trap the fog? There 
are problems, but the payoff should 
be worth the effort. 

Ash trees, Fraxinus uhdei, native 
to Mexico, were planted in the black 
lava in 1959. A year later some of 
these trees were 4 feet high, and some 
were only a couple inches taller then 
when planted. Almost all have sur- 
vived the drought, the nibbling 
sheep, and the rough, almost soilless 
lava rock. Down in the almost black 
lava of the heavy rainfall belt, two- 
year old ash trees stand 6 to 18 feet 
high. The ash tree, due to few leaves, 
is not a very efficient fog catcher (or 
so we think so far). Lanai indicates 
that the conifers are better adapted 
for moisture intercept; a conifer has 
many needles and on each needle we 


olten see a drop of water slide to the 
end of the needle and drop off. 

We have planted a few pine trees 
in the black lava at the upper ed 
of the heavy rainfall belt, 3200-3900 
elevation. ‘These two-year old lob- 
lolly pine trees (Pinus taeda) 3 to6 
feet high, are jeweled with fat water 
drops after rains and heavy fogs. 

Four month old conifer plantings, 
at 3500 to 5500 feet elevation, show 
promise. Inspection in November, 
1960 shows good growth of Canary 
Island pine (Pinus canariensis) 
where the rainfall and fog is above 
average, and where we had planted 
our paper potted seedlings in their 
containers of soil directly to the 
rough lava field. Where the rainfall 
is low though fog is frequent, and 
the lava very rough, many of our 
pine trees died, even those which 
were transplanted with their roots 
in little pots of soil. Again even 
where rainfall is low and fogs fre- 
quent, the Canary Island pines sur- 
vived fairly well where there was 
some soil in the lava rock. Pine trees 
planted as bare roots usually died 
when planted in the higher, drier, 
and less broken down rock. 

In Kona, from 4,000 to 8,000 feet 
elevation, rainfall is normally less 
than 30 inches per year and is very 
erratic in distribution. In this area, 
during the summer months and 
sometimes in the winter, fog shrouds 
the land from about 11 a.m. till 
long after the sun sets. Here, thou- 
sands of acres of lava flows are still 
rough and black, or meagerly cov- 
ered with a stunted growth of native 
trees and shrubs. 

From the above facts, our plans are 
as follows. At three different eleva- 
tions, we will fence plots of 214 acres 
each. Where there are some stunted 
trees, we will bulldoze; otherwise we 
will level the aa rock on one-half of 
each plot leaving the other half as 
nature has left it for us. On these 
21% acre plots we will plant many 
kinds of grasses, legumes, shrubs, 
and trees. Working with the State 
Division of Forestry, we will have 
ready for planting this coming sum 
mer, a dozen or more species of pine 
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seedlings, most of which will be 
about 6 inches high. Each little seed- 
ling will be enclosed in a container 
of soil, 4 by 4 by 6 inches. After one 
of Kona’s intermittent rains, or bet- 
ter, during one, we will push aside 
some of the aa rock, drop the pine 
tree and its container into the hole, 
then we will push back the aa. As 
the tree grows, we hope, its needles 
will multiply and begin to catch 
some fog drip. The fat water drops 
will fall to the lava, filter down to 
the tree’s roots. As the tree continues 
to grow it will catch more fog. And 
there may come a time when the fog 
caught and dropped will be in excess 





A BETTER 
PUMP 


BY 


SMOKECHASER OUTFIT 


MODEL N ® MODEL NM‘* 


Easy pack, it “fits.” Shoulder straps will not 
‘rope,’ cut into shoulders. 

Capacity—5 gallons. Dry weight 412 Ibs., serv- 
ice weight 46 Ibs. 

Strong, corrosion resistant bag. Neoprene coated 
nylon fabric. 

Rotary ball bearing hose connectors eliminate 
hose kinks, provide right or left hand operation. 
Fedco 18” pump, ‘0’ ring seal. Every pump fac- 
tory tested. 


of the pine tree’s needs. 

Someday our Kona _ black lava 
fields may be green with sellf-irrigat- 
ing pines. And like Lanai there may 
be an excess of water over the plant’s 
needs and this excess water will sift 
down through the many layered lava 
flows to the basal water lens; this 
water can be pumped out by those 
who need it along the arid shoreline 
of Kona. 

The concept is correct. 
work? It has on Lanai. 

If we successfully grow pine trees 
in Kona’s black lava fields, the scien- 
tists of Lanai’s fog drip experiment 
should be given the credit for ow 
success on the island of Hawaii. 


Moose In The Lurch 
(From page 21) 


*Model N-M meets re- 
quirement of military 
specification MIL-E- 
212C, Extinguisher, Fire, 

Water, Back Pack, 5 Gal- 

lon, Type II. 
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with pulp sticks, and her long legs 
tangled in the sticks? Quickly the 
men solved this double problem. 

They would have to smash the ice 
and make a channel to the shore, 
while at the same time clearing away 
the floating sticks that would inter- 
fere with her swimming. The plan 
appeared possible as the ice was 
‘tong enough to support their 
weight. 

First, they managed to work two 
pulp sticks under her, helping to sus- 
tain the huge chilled body. How- 
ever, the animal struggled against 
them, only to force herself beneath 
the water. Yet, when she brought her 
head to the surface again, she evi- 
dently realized their good intentions, : Se Sse diedaadl agree rs pte meres ee ee ee ee 

. . > sane, °: e merican orestr ssociation 
— eeepc - 919 17th Street, N.W.. Washington 6 D. C. 

y there were pulpwood 
sticks piled along the bank. After AMERICAN FORESTS Binders for which | enclose $ 
putting the two supporting ones be- 
neath the animal, each man took a 
‘tout stick and began breaking a 
channel and clearing sticks obstruct- 
Ing the moose’s legs. 

It was wet, freezing labor. With City 
their clothes splashed with spray, 
their hands half frozen, their shoes 
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. . . dependable quality 
and service that lead 
the industry ... 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN 
PLANTING 
STOCK 


A partial listing of the 
many sizes and varieties of 
Pines, Spruces and Firs 
grown from the finest seed 
available is given here. Sun- 
crest Evergreen Planting 
Stock is your assurance of 
healthy, well balanced seed- 
lings . . . carefully super- 
vised through each stage 
of planting and growth to 
assure you of better sur- 
vival. 


WHITE PINE 
3 yr. Seedlings (3-0) 
2 yr. Seedlings (2-0) 


AMERICAN RED PINE 
3 yr. Seedlings (3-0) 


AUSTRIAN PINE 
4 yr. Seedlings, 
root pruned (4-0) 12-15” 
3 yr. Seedlings (3-0) 8-12” 


CONCOLOR WHITE FIR 
4 yr. Seedlings, 
root pruned (4-0) 12-15” 10.00 
3 yr. Seedlings (3-0) 5-9” 7.00 


BALSAM FIR—Deep Green 
3 yr. Seedlings (3-0) 4-7” 5.50 
4yr. Transplants (3-1) 5- 8” 10.00 


DOUGLAS FIR—Shuswap Lake 
3 yr. Seedlings (3-0) 8-12” 6.00 
2 yr. Seedlings (2-0) 4- 8” 5.00 


NORWAY SPRUCE 
3 yr. Seedlings (3-0) 
2 yr. Seedlings (2-0) 
4yr. Transplants (2-2) 


WHITE SPRUCE 
3 yr. Seedlings (3-0) 
2 yr. Seedlings (2-0) 4- 8” 4.00 
4yr. Transplants (2-2) 9-12” 9.00 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 
4 yr. Seedlings, 

root pruned (4-0) 

3 yr. Seedlings (3-0) 

2 yr. Seedlings (2-0) 

4yr. Transplants (2-2) 


8-12” 
4- 8” 


6-10” 


8-12” 6.00 
4-8” 4.00 
7-12” 9.00 


8-12” 6.00 


10-14” 10.00 
8-12” 8.00 
4- 8” 5.50 
5-10” 12.50 


ENGELMANN BLUE SPRUCE 


3 yr. Seedlings, 
root pruned (3-0) 
2 yr. Seedlings (2-0) 


8-11” 6.00 
4-8” 4.00 


Send For 
FREE 
Wholesale 
Price List 


SUNCREST NURSERIES 





Any specie graded to your 
specifications. Let us quote 
you on quantity orders. We 
invite your inspection of our 
stock. 


BOX 5-E 
HOMER CITY, PA. 








on slippery uncertain footing, their 
arms rose and fell, rose and tell, bat- 
tering away at the ice and clearing 
the sticks. ‘The wonder of it all! The 
intelligence of the great beast, as 
clearly shown in the close-up (Photo 
2) with Officer Skeates breaking up 
the ice. 

Though the Sturgeon River is 
narrow at this point, every blow on 
the ice had to be carefully placed to 
avoid hitting the poor beast on the 
nose, so eager was she to follow 
bravely each advancing inch of prog- 
ress till at last she cleared the water 
and stood upright in the shallows. 
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The river has no steep bank here. 

The chilling effects of the bitter 
cold may be seen in Photo 3. The 
moose stands almost paralyzed, gaz. 
ing back in wonderment upon the 
scene where she had just escaped a 
watery death. The stout pulp sticks 
placed under her by the men’s inge. 
nuity, and those used in ice-breaking 
proclaim how heavy and strenuous 
their labor was. 

After several shivery moments she 
got off to a slow, very stiff-legged 
walk (Photo 4) toward the burned 
area feeding ground—trying to reach 
it before had nearly cost her life. 


Not For A Gooseberry Pie 
(From page 22) 


ington and Idaho and the wonderful 
stands of sugar pine in California 
and Oregon. 

Since shortly after the discovery 
of blister rust in the western states 
there has been a constant search to 
find a way to protect the white pines 
without backbreaking, slow drudgery 
and the heavy cost of grubbing the 
ribes. It was known that progress 
was being made in the field but for- 
est scientists who were doing the re- 
search were cautious. They said 
little about their work. Now the 
story is a matter of record. We know 
that easier, faster and more success- 
ful methods of controlling the dis- 
ease have been proved. 

The new methods are described in 
the popular phrase of the day as im- 
portant scientific “break throughs.” 
The first of the methods involves 
the use of antibiotics to control or 
kill blister rust in the individual 
trees. The second is the breeding of 
blister rust resistant planting stock 
by the tree scientists. 

An antibiotic is a chemical sub- 
stance having the capacity, when 
properly used, to stop the growth of 
or to destroy bacteria and other 
microorganisms. One of these anti- 
biotics, known as Actidione, has been 
successfully tested on millions of 
western white pines infected with 
blister rust in northern Idaho dur- 
ing the past several years. 

Several million trees were treated 
with the solution in 1959. So far 
these experiments have killed blister 
rust cankers on all test trees. An- 
other antibiotic, Phytoactin, shows 
promise and is being tested. Both 
fungicides are applied in the same 
manner. A minute amount of the 
antibiotic is mixed in stove (fuel) 
oil and sprayed on the base of the 
tree. The material is absorbed and 


carried throughout the cambium 
layer killing the blister rust cankers 
regardless of where they occur on 
the tree. The cost of treatment is 
but a small fraction of a cent per 
tree. So far no bad side effects to the 
treatments have been found. 

The U. S. Forest Service has large 
scale operational tests under way in 
the Northwest using Actidione on 
western white pine and sugar pine. 
Tests using Phytoactin are _ being 
made on sugar pine by both the For. 
est Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management. Experiments will con- 
tinue to determine sound procedures 
such as dosage levels, the best car- 
riers, time of application, and to 
learn if the chemicals are successful 
in killing blister rust in all white 
pine regions. 

The second answer to control of 
the disease may eventually be sim 
pler than spraying the base of each 
tree with chemical. Special western 
white pine and sugar pine seedlings 
are being developed which promise 
to be immune, or at least strongly 
resistant, to blister rust. 

How is such a tree strain devel- 
oped? 

It was observed many years ago 
that an occasional western white pine 
or sugar pine was thrifty and unaffec 
ted by blister rust when its fellows on 
all sides were being slowly choked to 
death by blister rust cankers. These 
thrifty trees were not an accident. 
For some reason they were blister 
rust resistant. Other such trees were 
found and with these few trees 4 
careful process of control breeding 
was started to create blister rust Te 
sistant strains. 

The job of finding rust resistant 
trees and covering the cones with 
dust-tight transparent bags after 
which they are dosed with pollen 
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from other blister rust resistant white 
pines is continuing. The seeds from 
these cones are planted in special 
nurseries. When the seedlings are 
one to two years old they are arti- 
fically inoculated with blister rust 
fungus. After the blister rust spores 
have germinated most of the one and 
two year old trees show lesions from 
an attack of the disease, but these 
lesions are as much as ten times less 
than an average white pine seedling 
would have under similar circum- 
stances. 

There has now been sufficient ex- 
perimentation to prove that this 
form of resistance is due to the 
blister rust resistance of the parent 
trees from which the seeds were 
selected. A second type of resistance 
is found in the seedlings which show 
spots of blister rust on the needles 
but will not permit its spread to the 
bark of the tree. In still other small 
trees with strong resistance the dis- 
ease reaches the bark but the infec- 
tion is isolated by the resistance of 
the seedlings resulting in their sur- 
vival. Thus the progeny of the blis- 
ter rust resistant trees indicates the 
strength of their resistance. The 
strongest of the mature trees are 
being selected for a seed orchard. 
More of these trees are found each 
year and are being tested. It is be- 
lieved that at some time within the 
foreseeable future a sufficient num- 
ber of these seedlings will be avail- 
able for reforestation in all white 
pine areas. 

This development and the spray- 
ing of antibiotics on trees infected 
by blister rust could have saved the 
government and private landowners 
millions of dollars if they had been 
discovered decades ago. But the 
millions that were spent in keeping 
the “Gooseberry Army” in the field 
were not wasted. They protected 
some large areas of young western 
white pine and sugar pine from de- 
struction by blister rust. The proj- 
ects provided work for thousands of 
men and boys who otherwise would 
have been unemployed. In addition 
the well organized and well super- 
vised crews who climbed mountains 
and dug gooseberries and wild cur- 
rants day after day developed, with 
training and experience, into some 
fine forest fire suppression crews. 


Like many forestry projects and 
techniques, blister rust control has 
always been difficult for most of the 
public to understand and accept as 
mportant to forest protection. One 
elderly lady, after watching a blister 
Tust crew working through a wood- 
land and after being told what they 
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were doing, wrote to the superin- 
tendent of the camp: 

“While your men are destroying 
all those nice gooseberry bushes why 
couldn’t they pick the gooseberries 
and bring them to me. I will can 
them or give them to other people 
for pies. I notice, too, that the men 
stretch strings all over the forest and 
leave them. If they will go back and 
roll up that string and bring it to 
me I can use it in my crocheting.” 

The blister rust camps were usual- 
ly pleasant, happy places. and often 
their location was picturesque, beau- 
tiful, or both. The horse shoe pitch- 
ing after a hard day on the moun- 
tainside was expert and hotly con- 
tested. The card games were noisy, 
good natured and never ending. 
They began each night where they 
had left off the night before. The 
food was nearly always good. Usual- 
ly there was some fishing nearby and 
a swimming hole. 

The bear, rattlesnake and yellow 
jacket stories were as varied as the 
circumstances and the story tellers. 
One of the best bear stories from a 
“blister buster camp” was told by 
Bob Warnock who for many years 
has been superintendent of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management blister 
rust projects in southern Oregon. 
Bob is a seasoned mountaineer with 
a sweet sense of humor and a talent 
for story telling. One story went as 
follows: 

“A big, brown bear had raided our 
camp several nights. He had broken 
into the meat cooler and the mess 
hall so many times that the cook was 
thoroughly aroused. Two of the fore- 
men had brought revolvers to camp 
and promised the cook they would 
teach the bear a lesson the next time 
he came back. A few nights later he 
did return and announced himself 
by slapping over the garbage cans. 
It was a terrible noise followed by a 
louder uproar made by the two fore- 
men who were shooting their re- 
volvers and yelling. Then there was 
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a half hour of silence and the camp 
was getting back to sleep when the 
garbage cans started banging again 
followed by volley after volley of 
shots as the foremen tried to chase 
the bear in the wan light of a new 
moon. 

“I felt that I had had enough of 
the noise of battle. I slipped into my 
clothes, rolled up my sleeping bag 
and took the trail to the ridge above 
camp. In a flat, smooth place on the 
trail I rolled out my sleeping bag, 
took off my boots, folded my clothes 
on them, stretched out comfor tably 
in the bag and vaguely heard more 
shooting in the camp as I went to 
sleep. I don’t know how long I had 
been asleep, but I know what 
awakened me — something was 
breathing down into my face and he 
had a vile smelling breath. I lay 
perfectly still for a few seconds and 
listened to the breathing, then | 
opened my eyes. In the pale light 
the biggest, ugliest face I had ever 
seen was looking down into mine. 

“T didn’t know that I was scared 
until I screamed and I didn’t know 
that I had screamed for I didn't 
know I could scream like that. When 
I jumped up so did the bear. Fora 
few moments he stood in front of 
me on his hind legs. He looked 
twelve feet tall. I had read grizzly 
stories of men being hugged, so | 
screamed again. With that I tried 
to run with my sleeping bag pulled 
up around me. I fell into the brush 
and the bear fell over backwards. 
The last I saw of him he was crash- 
ing through the brush as he raced 
out the ridge. 

“I got out of the sleeping bag, put 
my clothes on and sneaked back in- 
to camp as quiet as a mouse.” 

In the future blister rust resistant 
white pines probably will make 
gooseberry camps unnecessary but 
some of the good stories that origi- 
nated in the old camps of the “Blis- 
ter Busters” should live on and be 
come part of our woods folklore. 


Parks, Seashores, and Canals 
(From page 25) 


At the same time, the Chief For- 
ester said the AFA wished to point 
out that H.R. 9050 of the preceding 
Congress included a sizable portion 
of the residential area of Cape Cod 
within the proposed boundaries of 
the national seashore. Mr. Pomeroy 
said, “We think these residential 
areas should be excluded to the ex- 
tent it is practical to do so.” This 
proposal to exclude people living in 
towns wherever possible received the 
endorsement of a number of Massa- 


chusetts members of AFA, including 
Board Member James J. Storrow, of 
Boston. 

However, none of these details al- 
ways attendant in the creation of a 
new park or monument are consid- 
ered insurmountable, and AFA 
stressed that the main idea is to es 
tablish the Great Beach area as a na- 
tional seashore before development 
whittles it down and destroys its 
beauty. 

With Washington's famous C. & O. 
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Canal now a Monument, activity was 
also picking up in the nation’s capi- 
tal last month to give Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument national park stat- 
us. The monument already has full 
park protection, according to conser- 
vationists, as the result of efforts by 
Senator Allott and Rep. Aspinall to 
have the monument’s boundaries set 
by Congress. Here again, as in the 
case of the C. & O., some groups have 
contended that water and water de- 
velopment should be given prime 
consideration, and some _ Rocky 
Mountain area people even contend- 
ed conservationists failed to live up 
to their commitments in reference to 
water priority. On the other side of 
the coin, conservationists are down- 
right unhappy over what they regard 
as failure of Congress to establish 
necessary safeguards to protect the 
famous Rainbow Bridge, long re- 
garded as one of the West’s great 
landmarks. 


Here’s To Better Hunting 


(From page 49) 


numbering as high as 650 and as low 
as 300. ‘‘Weaners” are purchased 
every year, and’every year fattened 
steers aged not less than two years are 
sold on the open market, as they 
would from any cattle ranch in the 
west. Proceeds of the cattle sale help 
defray the cost of running the refuge. 

The secret of successful ranching, 
Dr. Cottam says, is not to overgraze 
the carrying capacity of the land. 
The good earth will produce just so 
much, be it corn, wheat, vegetables, 
trees, cattle, or wildlife. When land 
is abused, its productivity diminishes, 
and you produce less corn, wheat, 
vegetables, trees, cattle and wildlife. 
When the land is kept at a high pro- 
ductivity level, cattle and wildlife, 
particularly deer, do not compete. 
The plants grazed by the cattle are 
not the same plants browsed by the 
deer. 

However, when the land is abused 
—and overgrazing is the most com- 
mon form of abuse—then deer and 
other wildlife compete with cattle 
lor existence. Such competition can 
be reduced to the starvation level if 
the land is allowed to get in bad 
condition. 

At present there are some 140 dif- 
ferent types of grasses on Welder, 
almost all of which are good cattle 
feed. Deer browse mostly on shrubs, 
herbs, and aquatic plants, with some 
grasses thrown in for good measure. 

In short, Dr. Cottam says, if a cat- 
= ranch is run properly, it will pro- 

uce an optimum number of healthy 
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MUSSER TREES... 
Make Better Timber Crops! 


Prime timber begins with the seed. With Musser you are 
assured of Good Heredity characteristics through careful 
selection of seed. With Scientific Culture in Musser 
nurseries the seedlings develop the strong, extensively 
branched, compact root system necessary for extracting 
the most food from the soil of the planting site. 


Musser offers the largest selection of quality trees at 
a price made possible through large quantity production. 
Here are a few of the items listed in our catalog: 


Se 


AMERICAN REDPINE—Fine Timber Per 1000 
MUSSER 2-ye. Seedlings ——____._ 3-6" $20.00 
SEEDLINGS 3-yr. Seedlings, root pruned - 
AUSTRIAN PINE—Fine Timber Species 
3-yr. Seedlings, root pruned_____ 8-14”. 35.00 
Common WHITE PINE—One of the best Timber Species 
aan ae Es ake 20.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, root pruned _._____5-10” 40.00 
PONDEROSA PINE—Fast Growing 


2-yr. Seedlings ——_____- 6” 25.00 
Write for NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast Growing 
Re Bie TI csi 35.00 
WITH WHOLESALE PLANTING LISTS. ASK 3.yr, Seedlings, root pruned 10-18” 45.00 
FOR OUR FAMOUS CHRISTMAS TREE 
GROWERS’ GUIDE Many other Evergreens—Hardwoods—Ornamentals—Shade Trees 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. [Gael | 

















AFA ANNOUNCES SPRING HORSEBACK RIDE 
IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 





‘Y 7 HILE winter’s snow and ice still may be with us, it is not too early to 

register for the Association’s annual expedition in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, North Carolina and Tennessee. 
The dates for this popular ride are May 31 to June 10. 


A group of 20 congenial persons, one of whom may be you, will assemble 
at the well-appointed Cataloochee Ranch on Fie Top Mountain to spend ten 
exciting days riding to such interesting points as Sheepback Lookoff, Purchase 
and Balsam mountains, Pauls Gap, and Deep Gap, which touches the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. A three-day pack trip from a base camp in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park will be enjoyed, and includes a memorable ride 
to the crest of Mt. Sterling. 

Make your reservations early and enjoy the superlative scenery, rushing 
waters, smoke-blue mountain peaks, and the gorgeous display of flame azaleas, 
laurel, iris and dogwood. $210 from Asheville, North Carolina and return. 


Send for detailed information, itinerary and reservations 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 


"Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 

Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 
218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 














SAWDUST ‘iccp FERTILIZER 


You can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre to 
build rich top-soil rapidly, and greatly increase 
nitrogen level, if you use the ActivO process. 
Cheaper, more permanent, and better soil con- 
dition than with chemical fertilizer. = ——- 
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into Gold.” 

THE ACTIVO PROCESS, Bridgeton 38, Ind. 
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livestock while at the same time pro- 
duce a high wildlife population. 
There will be little competition for 
existence between the two. It is 
when land is overgrazed and erosion 
sets in that the trouble starts. Then 
wildlife and livestock compete with 
each other with a vengeance. The 
poorer a ranch becomes in produc- 
tivity of its land, the less cattle it will 
support, and by the same token, the 
less wildlife will exist upon it. A 
good ranch will produce a greater 
number of healthy cattle and a 
greater wildlife population; while a 
poor ranch will produce less healthy 
cattle and fewer of them along with 
a reduced wildlife population. 

At Welder Dr. Cottam practices a 
rigid program of “controlled graz- 
ing.” The ranch is divided into a 
grid pattern and cattle are allowed 
on certain sections for certain lengths 
of time. In some sections no grazing 
is allowed for as long as six months. 
These areas show an amazing 
growth, the grasses growing waist 
high and dense enough to hide a 
good sized deer at 30 feet. 


During my week’s stay at Welder 
we cruised the area in a specially 
built light sedan striking out across 
the prairie and grasslands at will. 
We seldom saw a road, except when 
we left and returned to headquar- 
ters. As Dr. Cottam put it, “if you 
drive over it twice, it’s a road; more 
than that, it’s a boulevard.” 


We saw deer, wild turkey, quail, 
doves and cattle wherever we went. 
They popped out of the grass and 
shrubbery like rabbits in a lettuce 
patch. Hawks of a dozen different 
species soared overhead, while the 
trees and shrubs disgorged song birds 
of every description. All this, mind 
you on a commercial cattle ranch 
deep in the heart of. The only defi- 
nite measure for wildlife welfare 
during the past four years has been 
stern control of overgrazing and 
equally stern measures to check and 
prevent erosion. During these four 
years the cattle have waxed fat and 
sassy. 

The “grid” system instigated by 
Dr. Cottam has set up a permanent 
record of all experiments on soil, 
fauna and flora, that have been and 
will be performed by students and 
technicians anywhere throughout the 
area. Thus in years to come records 
will be available of practically every 
foot of the refuge pertaining to any 
changes in vegetation due to live- 
stock and wildlife use. 

Part of the regime of the Welder 
Foundation calls for giving outstand- 
ing college students the opportunity 


—., 


to pursue their masters and doctors 
degrees in various forms of wildlife 
management, zoology, biology and 
botany. The foundation gives schol. 
arships to such students who are 
selected by the universities with the 
approval of Dr. Cottam. These stu. 
dents live on the refuge, with their 
wives and families, if any, for periods 
up toa year or more. They have full 
use of all laboratory equipment, 
and, of course, unlimited opportun. 
ity for field study. So far, 14 college 
graduates have completed their 
masters’ or doctorate degrees at the 
Welder Foundation. 


Another important work of the 
foundation is cooperation with state 
game commissions and the various 
state wildlife federations as well as 
sportsmen’s groups and various in- 
terested individuals throughout 
North America, and in some cases, 
even Europe. 


Dr. Cottam is deluged with invita- 
tions to speak at gatherings and con- 
ventions from New England to Ore. 
gon and also gets thousands of let- 
ters from groups and _ individuals 
asking permission to visit the area. 
The director fills such engagements 
as he feels are most important, and 
permits visits of groups and individ- 
uals whom he believes will do the 
most good for conservation and 
wildlife. 


All is not serene and placid at the 
Welder refuge, for Nature can be 
brutal at times. During the rutting 
season, the male deer stage fights 
that would make the latest Johanns 
sen-Patterson scrap a ballroom waltz 
ing contest by comparison. The 
bucks have at it with no holds barred 
and devil take the hindmost. 

Turkey gobblers also are mean 
scrappers during the love making 
season. The males fight sometimes 
until they are completely exhausted 
and not infrequently blood is drawn 
in these ferocious contests. It doesn’t 
do for a tom turkey to be a loser in 
such a fight, for once he is licked, 
the rest of the toms in the flock will 
turn on the defeated bird and peck 
the tar out of him and actually drive 
him from the community. He leads 
a lonely life from then on unless he 
can whip the stuffing out of another 
tom in another flock and get himself 
reinstated on the social ladder. 

Getting back to the cattle-wildlife 
relationship, Dr. Cottam has a few 
words for ranchers all over the 
United States, and the world, for 
that matter. The advice is simple 
and sound, not cluttered up with 
biological terms. 

Naturally all cattle ranches ae 
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not the same. Southern Texas is 
blessed with a relatively warm year 
round climate, good soil and a fair 
rainfall (30 inches per year average) 
which makes for a larger number of 
cattle (and wildlife) per acre than 
many areas of the more arid west 
and north. Also the type of game 
birds and animals differ with geo- 
logical changes. In the arid West, 
antelope and even bighorn sheep 
supplement deer, and blue quail 
take the place of the bobwhite. Elk 
are supported on ranches in the 
northwest. However, no matter what 
the range is able to carry, always put 
less steers upon it than it will nor- 
mally support. Thus if a 10,000-acre 
range can ordinarily sustain 1,000 
head of cattle, do not put the full 
1,000 upon it. Rather let it support 
800 or 900 steers. 

If the land has less cattle upon it 
than it will normally support, then 
when and if a drought comes (as it 
does often enough, as any rancher 
will tell you ) the ranch has a much 
better chance of coming through un- 
damaged than a ranch which is 
carrying a full load. 

During times of drought, both 
cattle and wildlife suffer, as there is 
not enough feed and water to go 
around. During normal times, nei- 


ther suffer, as there is ample feed 
and water for both. It is only during 


drought times that wildlife and cat- 
tle suffer, for it is then that they com- 
pete with each other for their very 
existence. 


In extreme cases of drought, the 
rancher suffers severe monetary loss 
or even goes broke. Wildlife on his 
land suffers in a more deadly man- 
ner—it dies off or becomes almost 
non-existent. 

The less than normal amount of 
cattle idea is purely for protection— 
call it insurance, if you will. The 
wildlife upon the land take nothing 
from the cattle, and in a sense one 
can eat his cake and have it too. 


Too often, Dr. Cottam says, 
avarice is the downfall of the ranch- 
er. He sees 50 or so acres of prime 
grass, and it hurts him until he can 
put a few steers on it. Comes a 
drought and the whole ranch is in 
peril. For the sake of a few dollars 
the unwise rancher puts his whole 
spread in jeopardy, and threatens 
his wildlife with near extinction to 
boot. 

Always remember a ranch in good 
condition will support prime steers, 
but a ranch in poor condition won’t 
support much of anything. 

Good wildlife populations and 
good ranching go hand in hand, and 
as a popular ditty has it, “you can’t 
have one without the other.” 


The Back Trail 
(From page 27) 


I was in familiar territory. All morn- 
ing we traveled across the Flathead 
valley around the east side of Flat- 
head Lake, and on to West Glacier 
(before Glacier Park was created it 
was called Belton). What is now the 
park was formerly a part of the 
Blackfeet National Forest. I became 
supervisor of that forest in the fall 
of 1910, but about a year previous 
to my coming, Glacier Park was cre- 
ated. So, I was almost a supervisor 
of what is now Glacier National 
Park. Belton, at that time, was head- 
quarters for all the North Fork of 
Flathead territory. A rough wagon 
toad ran from Belton, skirted the 
south end of Lake McDonald, and 
went on north to Big Prairie, near 
the Canadian line. Here, a dozen or 
more settlers lived, raising hay on 
their meadows to feed cattle through 
the winter and grazing them on the 
national forest in summer. I was, 
therefore, familiar with the west 
side of Glacier Park but I had never 
seen the rest of it. 

We ate lunch at a rustic park 
lodge at the upper end of Lake Mc- 


Donald, then began the climb across 
the continental divide over the 
“Going to the Sun Trail.” Most roads 
across the mountains, with which I 
am familiar, pick out the natural 
route up tributary streams, taking 
what seems a logical way to the top. 
Not so with this road. Evidently the 
engineers laid it out so as to produce 
a result in keeping with its pictur- 
esque name. This was indeed spec- 
tacular—a motor road apparently 
defying the mountain topography, 
going steadily and relentlessly up 
and up on a steady grade, firmly but 
surely overcoming all obstacles, to 
finally reach the pass on the top of 
the American continent. It was a 
wide, safe road, but much of it from 
Lake McDonald to the top, was like 
a shelf carved out of the resisting 
mountain slope. Along the route, 
the upper slopes and the ridges are 
largely bare of vegetation. The crests 
of the ridges are seldom smooth for 
long; they are crowned with a whole 
series of sharp jagged fearsome look- 
ing peaks. 

At the pass the encroaching moun- 
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tains seemed to have drawn back, 
leaving a flat space where shrubs, 
flowers and bear grass were in full 
possession of the ground. All of the 
long string of cars, as if with one ac- 
cord, took advantage of the ample 
parking space to stop and allow the 
tourists to relax and view the scen- 
ery. It was good to look at too— 
better from the safe anchorage af- 
forded by the flattened terrain at 
the pass than it was from a moving 
car. Somehow, it gave me an uncer- 
tain feeling to look at those jagged 
peaks and sheer cliffs and “glaciers” 
hanging to their sides from the seat 
of a moving car, which itself seemed 
to cling uncertainly to the mountain 
side. It seemed a bit like maybe we 
were going to the sun. What a relief 
to find one place where the earth 
was flat! 

The guides said that those patches 
of snow we were looking at were the 
glaciers. They did not look to be 
very large but they added to our won- 
derment. At the pass we got our 
first glimpse of the mountain goats 
for which Glacier Park is famous. 
Far away on the distant rocky and 
inhospitable slopes, by means of 
binoculars, we could pick out white 
spots which moved and which the 
guides assured us were goats. I re- 
called the story told me by Frank 
Liebig years ago. Frank had been a 
ranger on this part of the park be- 
fore it had become Glacier Park. He 
told me about climbing the moun- 
tain in winter’s deep snows where 
the goats wintered. They main- 
tained passageways (open cuts) in 
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the snow from one feeding ground 
to another. It was easy, he said, to 
lay in wait for the goats, and either 
shoot them, or pounce on them asa 
cowboy does in bull dogging a steer, 
In the latter case, they could be 
easily overpowered, roped and taken 
alive. 

We never got a closer look at the 
goats, and not much closer to any of 
the glaciers. Some, no doubt, were 
larger than “patches of snow,” but, 
as glaciers, we were not much im. 
pressed. 

We drove on down the east side 
of the divide and stayed at Many 
Glacier Hotel, on Swift Current 
River. This is an immense struc. 
ture made largely of fir and larch 
logs, with the bark retained—not all 
one building but a series, hooked to. 
gether with connecting “breezeways.” 
There were tremendous crowds of 
tourists. This was the end of the mo- 
tor road. From here on, the scenery 
could be viewed from the balconies 
of the hotel, from boats, from the 
saddle horses, or walking, which was 
very good and considerably cheaper. 
The horses were gentle, no doubt 
about that. We watched the mount. 
ed tourists start from the hotel in 
the morning; we met them on the 
trail. We decided to walk. 

We took one trip to see Iceberg 
Lake—ice floating in the water—and 
had a wonderful look at the moun- 
tain goats. The distance was six or 
seven miles from the end of motor 
travel. I thought that I was still a 
tough guy. Last spring, I had cruised 
a 300-acre tract of timberland in 
West Virginia. Those who know 
West Virginia will agree that was a 
good test. So I voted for walking; | 
scorned to ride those “tired old 
horses.” 

So one fine day, John, the two boys 
and I, started about 9 a.m. The trail 
was good, an easy even grade all the 
way. It was cut through an old burn 
grown up with wild cherry, snow 
berry, huckleberry, mountain ash, 
bear grass, thimble berries, phlox, 
asters, and occasionally lodgepole 
pine, balsam, and spruce. Most of 
the cover was low. We could get a 
good view (close-up) of some of the 
cliffs and “glaciers.” We could see 
mountain goats too (same view a 
from “Going to the Sun Trail”). 
When we reached 114 miles from the 
lake we turned back, as it hardly 
seemed worthwhile to go further 
just to see “ice floating in the water.” 
The boys wanted to take a dip ut 
der a waterfall, so they said, “Grand- 
father, you go on ahead, we'll catch 
you before you get very far.” So! 








started but I had a notion that 
maybe they wouldn’t overtake me 
after all. 

| walked at a good clip. For the 
frst three miles I felt fine, the grade 
was just gently downhill, and it was 
easy walking. No, those young ras- 
cals were not going to catch me. 
Hadn’t I been training myself to 
walk since I was younger than those 
boys? But something went wrong. 
I was slowing down—not out of gas 
because it took almost no energy to 
keep moving down this trail. I did 
not feel tired, but I had to keep 
pulling myself together—upright. I 
was leaning to one side, or did I just 
imagine it? 

John and the boys caught up with 
me. The boys said, “Grandfather, 
you are listing to starboard.” I knew 
they were right, but why, I could 
not tell. They said we had a halt 
mile to reach the car. The boys 
walked on ahead and John stayed 
with me. He seemed a bit worried, 
and in fact I was a little disturbed 
myself. I was “listing to starboard” 
all right. Several times I almost fell 
even when going very slowly. But 
finally we reached the hotel. I man- 
aged to reach the dining room for 
lunch. Then I rested all afternoon 
and went to bed early. Next morn- 
ing, all was well, but I did not walk 
for the next two days. 

Next day we drove north into 
Canada, through beautiful lodgepole 
country. We went across the con- 
tinental divide at a low pass, and re- 
turned to the USA via northern 
Idaho above Bonners Ferry. The 
end of the second day brought us to 
Paradise Inn, near timberline in Mt. 
Rainier National Park. 

Now I was very close to the spot 
where I had camped in 1907, on top 
of the Cascade Mountains. I was 
working at the business of forestry 
then. Now I am a retired forester, 
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a tourist staying at a fancy rustic inn 
in a national park. Then, I reached 
the top of the Cascade range on the 
back of a horse and my bed was on 
balsam boughs under the stars in 
one of the beautiful mountain mead- 
ows found throughout these Cas- 
cade Mountains. 

I was forcefully reminded of that 
night so long ago—outside the park, 
but at an elevation only slightly 
lower than here at Paradise Inn. 
This night in the hotel, the air was 
cold, and there was no heat in the 
hotel room, or at least it was not 
adequate. I was cold in bed for half 
the night in spite of abundant blan- 
kets. How different was that balsam 
bed in the meadow! The air was 
cold that night on the meadow, too, 
and our blankets were very light. 
My companion was an experienced 
mountain man. I was an inexperi- 
enced “would be woodsman.” I 
looked at our thin bed roll. “Joe,” I 
said, “will we likely sleep cold to- 
night?” “Oh, no,” he replied with 
an air of confidence that, unfortu- 
nately, I did not share. “You wait, 
you'll see.” 

I cut the boughs for the bed while 
Joe got the supper. “Where shall I 
arrange these feathers for our bed?” 
I inquired. “Just put them in a pile 
there; we'll arrange them later.” 
After supper, Joe added more wood 
to our fire. It felt good and was 
cheerful, but it spread out more than 
seemed necessary. We smoked our 
pipes and talked. The fog was com- 
ing in fast. We could hear the tinkle 
of the bells, telling us the where- 
abouts of our horses. I feared a cold 
night, bed time in the Cascades. We 
threw aside the large unburned logs 
and quenched the blaze with water. 
We brushed aside the hot coals with 
pieces of my balsam boughs; then we 
laid our “feathers,” shingle like 
where the camp fire had been; put 
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our bed roll on top. The heat from 
the warm earth beneath us oozed up 
and kept up warm all night. 

However, Paradise Inn had attrac- 
tions I have not yet mentioned. It 
was located on the upper edge of 
timberline, in the clustered groups 
of sharp pointed balsam and spruce, 
pine, or hemlock, just before “tim- 
berline” gives way to “above timber- 
line.” The space between the clus- 
tered groups of conifers, where we 
are accustomed to find mountain 
meadows was partly only bare rock, 
sometimes solid, sometimes broken, 
but without vegetative cover. But 
most of the “between tree space” is 
occupied by wonderfully beautiful 
beds of wild flowers, for which Mt. 
Rainier is famous. This was the mid- 
dle of August, yet the fulgence of 
color was something even June could 
be proud to claim—blue lupine, red 
Indian paint brush, a variety of col- 
ors in asters and phlox, and many 
yellow blooms that I could not 
name. The edges of the numerous 
flower beds were marked by club 
mosses, gently curved to fit the con- 
tours of the terrain. These were not 
made by national park gardeners, 
but only by the sun, wind, and rain, 
and perhaps by the snow, fogs and 
glaciers too. 

We saw quite a variety of animals, 
a black bear with cubs, a brown 
bear, and several deer, but no moose 
or elk. From the Inn, trails (these 
were man made, some paved) ran at 
all angles up the mountain to the 
glaciers and ice caves, which were 
the chief reasons for their existence. 
Many tourists walked. It was less 
than three miles to the lower end of 
the nearest glaciers, but many more 
miles to their beginnings at the to 
of the big mountain, 14,400 feet ele- 
vation. 

There was no doubt about these 
natural wonders; these were real gla- 
ciers. Overnight trips to the top 
could be taken with guides where the 
campers could sleep warm from the 
hot air that still oozes upward from 
Mt. Rainier’s “innards” (here I’m 
quoting the guides). We were con- 
tent, as were most of the tourists, to 
see the lower end of the glaciers and 
take the upper ends on faith. I was 
careful at this stop not to attempt 
very long walks—I had heard the 
warning. I remembered too that I 
did not have to go to the top to get 
warm air for my bed. Long ago I 
had learned the secret of extracting, 
from the mountain, warm air 
through my balsam mattress. 

Many, many guests at both nation- 
al parks we had visited seemed to be 


—. 


having a good time. Hotel employees 
were mostly college girls and boys, 
and they, too, were having a good 
time. Judged by the standards of 
Glacier Park, Paradise Inn was very 
small. At each end of a large lobby 
was an enormous fireplace, where 
blazing logs drove back the chill and 
gave much cheer and comfort. The 
college “help” gave a little entertain. 
ment each evening—songs, dances, 
and comedy sketches. 

Down the road next day to Port. 
land, gave us a good look at the suc. 
cession of forest growth through 
which the road led. Our sub-alpine 
type where the Inn was located, soon 
gave way to solid stands of lodgepole 
and spruce, then white fir and cedar, 
and, at the lower level, the typical 
heavy commercial stands of Douglas- 
fir, cedar, white fir, pine—the big 
trees four to six feet in diameter and 
200 feet tall. There is not too much 
of that kind of timber left in this 
part of Washington. 

In 1907, when I was working in 
western Washington, I traveled 
through a great deal of the heavy 
commercial Douglasfir forests. Don- 
key engines, logging railroads, high 
leads, then were bringing in the tree 
harvests, but without much prospect 
that there would be any “tomorrow” 
for this forest. Forest fires ran ram. 
pant through the logged woods, a 
very discouraging prospect. There 
were few foresters in the woods in 
those days except those employed by 
the state or federal government. The 
loggers and the lumbermen were 
willing to grow new timber crops, 
but they could not see any practi- 
cable way to do it. The foresters 
had no ready solution either, but a 
combination of factors, men and ma- 
chines, did solve the problem. 

And what a change has taken 
place! Logging railroads have been 
succeeded by truck roads, railroad 
cars by trucks, high leads by crawler 
tractors, cross-cut saws and spring- 
boards by chain saws, itinerant lum- 
ber jacks by logging towns, and, to 
some extent, spar trees by movable 
steel spars. Not always a complete 
revolution, however. There are still 
places where high leads must be 
used, but destruction no longer nec- 
essarily follows the logging. Almost 
everywhere now there is a tomorrow 
for the forest. Young growth is be- 
ing cared for through much more 
successful fire protection, and new 
forests are being planted, making 
continuous timber production a Te 
ality. Even in the redwoods and in 
the pine woods of California there 
has been a similar birth of forestry. 
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It’s true also in the South, the South- 
west, the Lake States, the North 
Woods—everywhere now the woods 
are full of foresters. The Keep 
Green and the Tree Farm move- 
ments as well as improved values for 
timber products all have helped. 

The period 1907 to 1960 is quite 
aspan of years—the days of Pinchot, 
Graves, Greeley, Silcox, Butler, Aus- 
tin Carey, and many others, includ- 
ing a whole lot of broadminded 
timber owners, have brought about 
almost a complete about face in the 
forestry outlook for America. As I 
drove with my family through west- 
ern Washington and these thoughts 
filled my mind, I was glad that I 
had even a small part in so great 
a development of American forestry. 

At Portland my family left me and 
went on south to California in the 
car, and I worked my way east on 
the Union Pacific Railway. While 
in Portland (my first farewell visit) I 
tried to visit with as many friends as 
I could locate from the old days in 
forestry in the West. Portland seems 
to have acted as a sort of settling 
basin for old time foresters. On the 
phone I visited with Stuart Moir, 
and Lyle Watts, neither of whom 
were in shape to entertain visitors. 
I called on my old friend Albert 
Arnst, now editor of The Timber- 
man, and reviewed with him the de- 
velopments in the western logging 
woods. 

Forty years had passed since I had 
last seen my old friend Charley Far- 
mer from Missoula forestry days, 
now a consulting engineer in Port- 
land. I spent a delightful evening 
with him and his wife at their home. 
Now, I must mention one more visit 
that did me a lot of good, an evening 
with Don Bruce and Dave Mason 
and his wife at the latter’s home in 
Portland. In business hours, it is 
the firm of Mason and Bruce, con- 
sulting foresters for many years in 
Portland. Way back, you know, 
Dave was part of the staff of the dis- 
trict (now regional) office of the 
Forest Service in Missoula when 
first it was organized under the lead- 
ership of W. B. Greeley and F. A. 
Silcox in 1908. I was there too. Dave 
Was, a little later, supervisor of the 
Deerlodge, and Don became super- 
visor of the Flathead. 

We could hardly be too serious on 
an Occasion such as this. We laughed 
at the story one of us recalled about 
the six foresters who tried to sleep 
mM one small cabin in the woods up 
the Bitterroot valley. One lone pack 
Tat started running along one of the 
horizontal logs which supported the 
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roof — rattlety-bang-bang — you re- 
member how much noise one pack 
rat can make in the still of the night? 
It was very dark in the cabin, but 
the sounds were very clear. One of 
our number (let’s not identify him) 
took aim at the sound with a six 
shooter. He was lucky, or was he? 
He hit the rat, which was just above 
him. Blood spurted in his face, and 
the dead rat fell at his feet with a 
dull thud. After a time, silence was 
restored and slumber once more 
ruled the darkness. If “the night 
drove on with sangs and clatter” or 
with rattlety-bang-bangs, after that 
incident, we were not again dis- 
turbed. We slept. How good are 
such memories and how delightful it 
is to recount the old tales about the 
days long past! 

Now one more tale about a won- 
derful fellow who belongs to those 
old Missoula days, but who has 
passed on to new adventures in the 
land beyond the beyond! Jim Gi- 
rard, in the last five years of his life, 
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was a member of the firm of Mason, 
Bruce, and Girard. I was glad to 
learn that through Mason and Bruce 
and other friends of Jim, a suitable 
memorial had been established jp 
the national forest near Seeley Lake 
Montana, where Jim got his start in 
the Forest Service. Jim Girard was 
one of the most remarkable foresters 
ever to appear on the American for. 
estry scene. He was my good friend 
of Missoula days, as well as ever 
after. 

A plaque, securely affixed to a 
huge boulder, reads as follows: 


JIM GIRARD TAMARACKS 
In Memory of 
JAMES WALTER GIRARD 
Widely Known, Well Loved Forester 
1877—Pleasant View, Tennessee 
1952—Portland, Oregon 
Here at Seeley Lake, in 1908, he be- 


gan his work for the United 
States Forest Service. 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 40) 


its resources and facilities generated 
by the failure to solve these prob- 
lems on the part of the large, nearby 
metropolis. These satellite com- 
munities are being forced to accept 
the dormitory resident who enjoys 
an urban environment and who has 
become disillusioned with “sub- 
urbia” and “metropolis” alike. Most 
often these satellite cities have been 
able to conserve the charm and 
beauty of urban design generated 
by the architectural and planning 
skills of past centuries. To the dis- 
advantage of most of these smaller 
urban communities, conservation of 
their characteristic architecture, 
streetscapes and urban open space 
has been a result of an economic and 
cultural decline brought about by 
an earlier shift in population and 
economic life to the nearby metro- 
politan center. In a sense, these 
smaller communities are fast-dis- 
appearing oases in the monotonous 
desert of urban decay, industrializa- 
tion and suburban sprawl which 
makes up so much of the landscape 
of America today. 

The second problem which Dr. 
Higbee has only lightly touched on 
in an otherwise fascinating exposi- 
tion is the matter of the conserva- 
tion of our three dimensional cul- 
tural heritage. Certainly the build- 
ings, parks, and environments which 
formed the human background for 


our national growth in the early 
years of this nation are as worthy of 
conservation and preservation as 
are the open land areas, water ways, 
plant and mineral resources on 
which we hope to build our life in 
the future. Americans have been 
termed members of a materialistic 
society, but I hope that we are not 
so materialistic that we will ignore 
these aesthetic values as we provide 
for our bodily needs. Conservation 
of physical resources is a pressing 
problem, but emotional and cul- 
tural resources should receive great- 
er emphasis from the professional 
planner, if they too are to survive. 

Perhaps in a later volume Dr. 
Higbee will treat these two prob 
lems. If he does, I am sure that the 
result will be as informative, pet- 
ceptive, and readable as The 
Squeeze. (R. J. K. IT) 


New and to Note 


Catch’em and Cook’em, by Bunny 
Day. (Doubleday & Co., 1961. 114 
pp. $1.95.) This “how-to-do-it” book 
is the best answer I have seen to 
the beach-vacationers’ agonies. Hav- 
ing spent a good many summers be 
side the sea, I know these agonies 
first hand, and they usually boil 
down to the question of how do you 
catch and cook fresh seafood? After 
sun-bathing has palled, and the pos 
sibilities of extra sleep have been 
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exhausted, there’s nothing left to 
do but fish and eat. But as every 
fellow-vacationer knows, there aren’t 
any fish, at least not enough of the 
right kind to make it a very attrac- 
tive pastime. 

At this point we turn to clamming, 
and Mrs. Day’s book. She tells us 
how to identify the various shellfish, 
how to locate their beds and what 
methods to use for the harvest. 
Most important, perhaps, are her 
explicit directions for cooking them, 
in any and every good way imagin- 
able. Better to spend $1.95 on this 
book, than eat in ten good restau- 
rants. 

Manual for Park and Recreation 
Boards and Commissions, by Edward 
A. Connell. (Bulletin No. 1 of 
American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. 
Va., 1960. $1.00 to members; $2.00 
to non-members.) This is one book 
that the title describes in a phrase 
better than I could do in two para- 
graphs. One word, however, there 
is nothing theoretical here, this is 
all practical stuff. 

How to Fertilize Trees and Meas- 
ure Response, by Stanley P. Gessel, 
Kenneth J. Turnbull, and F. Todd 
Tremblay. (National Plant Food In- 
stitute, 1700 K Street, N.W., Wash. 
6, D. C., 1960. 50¢.) For many years 
there has been the need for a clear, 
simple handbook of this type, which, 


while doing no injustice to technical 
knowledge, distills that knowledge 
to a form that makes tree fertiliza- 
tion and growth measurement a 
practical operation. Its usefulness 
warrants a wide sale. 

Look to the Wilderness, by W. 
Douglas Burden. (Little, Brown & 
Co., 1960. $6.50.) Burden, one of 
the country’s most distinguished 
naturalists—and one of the most 
readable—has prepared a_ globe- 
girdling account of his adventures, 
and preceptions in far off wilder- 
nesses. 

This is an exciting book. It is 
written with a great sense of “pres- 
ence” and immediacy. It is probably 
the most that an arm-chair wanderer 
could hope for. The illustrations 
are home-made; but there is so much 
polish in photography these days, 
that it’s good to see again the kind 
of snapshots you or I might take. 

The Genus Peniophora, in New 
York State and Adjacent Regions, 
by Anton R. Slysh. (Technical Pub- 
lication No. 83, Syracuse College of 
Forestry, 1960. $1.10.) This com- 
pletely scientific fungus study is 


most definitely for the professional | 


fungus man, and few others. But 
the subject is one of increasing im- 
portance, and there are those spe- 
cialists who will find this sort of 
publication invaluable. It belongs 
to the enviable class of the other 
Syracuse bulletins. 


Deer, Trees, and People 
(From page 14) 


ance between deer populations and 
the carrying capacity of the forest 
deer range. 

So much for a_ hurried back- 
ground sketch as to where we have 
been. The real problem, of course, 
is the present and future. I would 
like to approach this discussion in 
three phases: 1) The technical as- 
pects of the problem as viewed by 
the forester; 2) Do the forester and 
game manager see the same prob- 
lem? and 3) The public - the real 
problem area. 


The Technical Aspects 
of the Problem as Viewed 
by the Industrial Forester 


It must be recognized that the 
problem of the industrial forester 
and that of the public-employed for- 
esters is decidedly different. An in- 
dustrial forester must recognize the 
profit motive in running his pro- 
gtam. Therefore anything which in- 
creases or prolongs the accumulation 
of expenses to management costs is 


not considered as healthy and _ pro- 


gressive business. The buildup of | 
slum conditions in our forest prop- | 
erties due to excessive deer browse | 
damage is a matter of such concern. | 
Industrial forest lands are acquired | 


and retained on the tax rolls not 
to serve as cafeterias and housing 
projects for wildlife populations but 
to produce forest products and yield 
fair returns on invested capital. 
Just what is deer browse damage 
and when does it become of concern 
to the forester? Browsing, of course, 
consists of eating by the deer of 
leaves, twigs, and the small, tender, 
and succulent seedlings and ad- 
vanced size reproduction up to eight 
feet tall. Deer, as well as people, 
show considerable food preference 
in their eating habits. Ironically, 
what the deer prefers in his diet is 
the same kind of trees that the for- 
ester would like to develop as his 
future timber crop. Browsing there- 
fore becomes of concern to the for- 
ester when it occurs to the degree 
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Forests For The Future—Loehr $ 3.00 
Forest History Sources of the United States and 
Canada—Neiderheiser 3.00 
Forest Policy—Greeley 6.50 
Forest and Range Policy—Dana 7.00 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Meyer... -_ 8.50 
Gifford Pinchot, Forester- ‘Politician—MeGeary.. 8.50 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney __ adicntiaasecac:, ae 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen 7.95 
The Biltmore Story—Schenck 3.95 

















FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr —______. 

American Forest Management—Davis 

Developing Farm Woodlands—Preston -_...... 

Essentials of Forestry Practice—Stoddard _ 

Forest Inventory—Spurr 

Forest Management—Meyer, Recknagel & Stevenson 

Forest Pathology—Boyce 

Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley —.__ 

Plant Pathology—Walker 

Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham 

Soils and Soil Fertility—Thompson __. . 

The Federal Lands: Their Use and Management— 
Clawson & Held 

Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith 














LANDSCAPING—GARDENS, TREES, FLOWERS 


Encyclopedia of Gardening—Taylor $ 7.50 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong _. 5.00 
Garden Design Illustrated—Grant 5.75 
Garden Flowers in Color—Foley 4.95 
Guide to Home Landscaping—Bushey —_.____ 4.95 
Plant Buyer’s Guide—Mattoon 15.00 
Pruning Made Easy—Steffek 2.95 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman__ 8.00 
Successful Gardening Without Soil—Ticquet 3.50 
Using Wayside Plants—Coon 3.95 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry 3.95 
Wild Flowers—How to Grow Them—Steffek 























WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss___.$15.00 
Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman —..______. ao | 
Library of Pulp and Paper Manufacture— 

McGraw-Hill 31.50 
Structure of Wood—Jane 9.50 
Textbook of Wood Technology—Brown, Panshin & Forsaith 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush 
Teaching Conservation—Beard 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know _____ wena 

BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 
After the Sun Goes Down—Blough $ 2.95 
Audubon Western Bird Guide—Pough =» 4.95 
Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt —.____ 11.95 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckelberry _......-_-_____ 2.25 
Books of Wild Pets—Moore 6.50 
Deer of North America—Taylor 12.50 
Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson 4.50 
Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster _.-.----»=_>>_ S895 
Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart 7.75 
Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp 17.50 
Land and Wildlife—Graham 5.00 
Natural History of Birds—Wing 6.75 
On the Trail of Vanishing Birds—Allen —.__________. 4.50 
Ornithologist’s Guide—Hutson 10.00 
Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger 5.00 
The Reptile World—Pope, C. H. 7.50 
Return to the River—Haig-Brown 5.00 
Round River—Leopold 4.00 
Snakes and Snake Hunting—Kauffeld — >_>» . 8.95 
Songbirds in Your Garden—Terres 4.95 
Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North 

America—McClane 
The Last Passenger (pigeon)—Johnson —______ os 
Wildlife Cameraman—Kjelgaard 
1001 Questions Answered About Birds— 

Cruickshank 





















































CAMPING 
Alaskan Adventure—Williams 
Canoe Camping—Handel 
Canoeable Waterways in New York State—Grinnell 
Let’s Go Camping—dZarchy 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
America’s Natural Resources—Callison 
American Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman 
Bears in My Kitchen—Merrill 
Conservation—Coyle 
Conservation Yearbook 1956—Kauffman 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith _______ 
Conserving Natural Resources, 2nd ed.—Allen __.___ 
Fables for Foresters—Guthrie _ J 
Fieldbook of Natural History—Palmer ——._____ . 10.95 
Forest Fire—Davis ___. Lccmnttincas a 
Geography of the Northlands—Kimble, eames _ 10.50 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium —...______ _ 4.50 
Interpreting Our Heritage—Tilden 3.50 
Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth— 

Thomas _. 12.50 
Our Nation’s Water Resources—Moreell 3.50 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 3.50 
Reclamation in the United States—Golze _.___.__ _ 8.50 
Soil Conservation—Bennett 12.50 
They Knew Paul Bunyan—Beck 4.95 
Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman 7.50 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson 3.75 
Woods Words—W. F. McCulloch — 7.50 

JUVENILE 
Animal Babies—Bauer _ 2.95 
Birds at Home—Henry 2.95 
Famous Indian Chiefs—Moyer 3.00 
First Fish—Colby 2.50 
Friendly Animals—Schmidt 2.95 
Homes and Habits—Schmidt 2.95 
Indian Legends—Gridley 3.00 
Indians of Yesterday—Gridley 2.95 
Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft _.._____ _ 4.50 
Lookout For The Forest—Blough 2.75 
Traveling Birds—Boulton 
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that natural regeneration of pre- 
ferred species cannot be secured or 
maintained within five to ten years 
after cutting and when, in the 
opinion of the forester, the quality 
and quantity of reproduction is not 
sufficient to satisfy the forest owners’ 
required stocking standards. 

As a means of furthering and 
creating a better understanding of 
this problem, both public agencies 
and private landowners are begin- 
ning to establish deer exclosures as 
a visual aid in showing what un- 
molested forest regeneration will 
look like in comparison to the aver- 
age woods which show a variety of 
reproduction subject to regular 
browsing activities. 

These deer exclosures, I believe, 
are just as effective in opening the 
eyes of those close to the woods as 
for the general public. Certainly the 
young and inexperienced foresters 
could well profit from these observa- 
tion areas, for as they are turned 
loose in the woods without much 
background or experience they are 
inclined to look at browsed-damaged 
hardwoods and assume that such 
conditions are normal and no prob- 
lem exists. Furthermore, I believe 
that top management of wood-using 
industries could also benefit from 
such periodic visits to observe the 
effects of browse damage to their 
forest properties. Forest properties 
destroyed by fire, insects, and some 
diseases are generally spectacular, 
and the damage is plainly evident 
for all to see. Losses from such 
causes are considered deplorable, 
and such a waste of natural re- 
sources soon generates a series of 
high priority conferences. Damage 
to the forest from excessive deer 
browsing is quite the opposite, 
however, for it is sort of a cancerous- 
type malady which works slowly and 
unnoticed, except to experienced 
eyes, until the final stage is ap- 
proached. When in the final stages 
of destruction, whether it be in the 
human body or in a forest, we are 
all prone to ask, “Why didn’t some- 
one get at this sooner?” 

With the development of more 
refined and exacting systems of for- 
est inventory procedures, it is quite 
possible that this matter of browse 
damage to the forest will be re- 
ceiving a greater amount of atten- 
tion. It would seem that the current- 
ly popular continuous forest in- 
ventory would lend itself to a peri- 
odic measure of the loss of forest 
growing stock. The replacement of 
hardwood forest growing stock is 
dependent upon natural regenera- 
tion, and when such replacements 


are delayed 10, 15, or even 30 years, 
there will be questions asked and 
an accounting for what has hap- 
pened. 


Do the Forester and Game 
Manager See the Same Problem? 


It has been said that the forester 
and game manager, when consider- 
ing this problem of deer and forest 
management, are pretty much on 
common ground and that there is 
little difference in their approach to 
the problem. To this type of think- 
ing I cannot agree. The objectives 
and products of their management 
are different, so why shouldn’t the 
approach to fulfilling management 
obligations be different? 

The game manager who, for in- 
stance, 1s concerned with deer, thinks 
in terms of an abundance of avail- 
able preferred browse species and 
adequate shelter on his deer range. 
Inasmuch as browse consists mainly 
of leaves and twigs up to one-eighth 
inch diameter, the general shape of 
the plant producing the browse is 
of slight importance. A fair amount 
of deer browsing on a maple seed- 
ling, for instance, can produce a 
shearing job which will naturally 
create a good number of leaves and 
twigs per tree and thereby increase 
potential browse for a given unit of 
area. Conversely the forester wants 
young hardwoods which are straight, 

ave clean stems which rapidly 
prune themselves, and closely spaced 
stands. In these instances quality 
of product is vastly different accord- 
ing to objective of management. 

Another facet of this problem 
which causes a wide-spread differ- 
ence of opinion is the matter of 
winter versus summer range of the 
deer herd. I think that I would be 
reasonably safe in saying that in 
Wisconsin, at least, if all deer feed- 
ing were confined to the so-called 
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winter deer yards—usually the swamp 
types—then foresters wouldn’t be too 
much concerned with this problem. 
The swamp types are usually slow 
growing and at present do not pre- 
sent as serious a problem to forest 
management as do the more fertile 
and higher yielding upland types. 
The game men maintain that the 
nonwinter range is not important 
to them or the deer, but here is 
where the forester’s problems are 
developing. Contrary to the opinion 
of some game men, the summer 
browsing on the succulent hard- 
wood sprouts and seedlings is decid- 
edly harmful to the forest and dis- 
couraging to the forester who wishes 
to establish fully stocked stands of 
the species he wants. I believe that 
this matter of summer vs. winter 
range is one of the greatest points of 
difference as viewed by the forester 
and game manager. 

Experience in one of Consoli- 
dated’s forestry blocks in northern 
Wisconsin has given us some insight 
as to the relative amount of deer 
damage present in the swamp type 
compared to the upland hardwood 
types. As observed by our company 
foresters and with management 
objectives in mind, it was discovered 
that deer damage is 10 times more 
prevalent in the hardwoods than in 
the swamp types. To a game man- 
ager just the reverse might be true. 
Here, I believe, the right answer 
must be determined by the one 
who owns the land, pays the taxes, 
and who is controlling the manage- 
ment policies of the land. 

I do in no way wish to imply that 
foresters need to perpetuate a run- 
ning battle with the game men. Cer- 
tainly these men have a job to do 
and have their share of burdens to 
bear without further tirades to 
dodge. Our industrial foresters in 
Wisconsin have on several occasions 
given all-out support and endorsed 
the policy and program of our as- 
sociates who are growing game 
crops instead of timber crops. It has 
been our belief that greater progress 
can be realized through a unity of 
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effort between these two professional 
groups who both are trying to se- 
cure good use of the forest. 


The Public—the Real Problem 


It is often stated that any con- 
troversy arising as to the manage- 
ment of the deer and the forest 
could easily be solved from a tech- 
nical approach. Were it not for the 
public, I believe this to be true. 
Such being the case, we must accept 
the fact that we have a problem 
of people management; by “the 
public” I refer to all people who 
aren’t foresters or game managers. 
With this definition I will let you 
decide just who the minority group 
is, and just what the odds are of 
getting anything done at all. 

The public’s reaction to problems 
relating to game management is 
centered around three components, 
namely, tradition, sentiment, and 
emotionalism. Because of the strong 
grip which these three factors have 
in influencing human behavior, we 
who try to change long-established 
behavior patterns are due for some 
rebuffs, defeat, and a _ refresher 
course in applied psychology. 

Perhaps foresters and game men 
are too prone to rely upon scientific 
facts to prove the arguments. Facts 
mean many things to many people. 
The general public seldom relies on 
a scientific approach or cold statis- 
tics as a means of reasoning. Such 
things are far removed from his 
every day living so why should he 
succumb to logic when it concerns 
matters of recreation and play time 
pursuits? 

Traditionally, Wisconsin has long 
followed a buck season with a few 
exceptions in recent years. Tradi- 
tion, therefore, strongly influences 
judgments which generalize that a 
buck season is the only logical sea- 
son to have. Sentiment and emo- 
tionalism cause many hunters to 
look with disdain on a deer season 
in which fawns and does are de- 
clared legal game. It is, of course, 
unthinkable that anything but the 
male deer should be harvested. Yet 


es 


these same objectors will take other 
game whether it be birds, animals, 
or fish with no consideration of the 
sex ratio. 

Because of the strong influences 
which tradition, sentiment, and emo. 
tions have exerted on the thinking 

rocesses of many people regard. 
ing the principles of deer manage. 
ment, I believe that “Bambi-ism” 
has become a dominant force in 
forming opinions by many people. 
“Bambi-ism” may be _ described 
simply as an emotional and senti- 
mental substitute which replaces 
biological principles in a program 
of deer management. 

We all know and are constantly 
reminded of the fact that the trained 
professional, be he forester, game 
biologist, or general land manager, 
doesn’t know from nothing about 
this business of resource manage- 
ment. Fortunately for the welfare of 
our country, the “street corner ex- 
perts” who are found in abundance 
can offer complete salvation and an 
effective panacea for the multitude 
of problems relating to the great 
out-of-doors and its complex prob- 
lems of resource management. 

We in Wisconsin are well aware 
of this voice of the public. So well 
aware, in fact, that some of the land- 
owning companies have issued spe- 
cial hunters’ maps for their prop- 
erties. This is done primarily to in- 
duce greater hunting pressure in 
some areas where the deer popula- 
tion is up and damage to forest re- 
production is becoming critical. Al- 
though our company lands have al- 
ways been open to hunting, it does 
seem that the maps have brought a 
closer tie with the hunter and have 
created a better understanding of 
the deer problem to others. 

I believe that the solution to this 
problem relating to deer, trees, and 
people is the need of a complete 
understanding of the problem. We 
cannot just assume that the other 
fellow understands, we must make 
sure that he understands correctly. 


Progress Report on the Mining Law 
(From page 20) 


tained yield management plan for 
this area. While making the determi- 
nation of surface rights on this area, 
it was found that this claimant had 
given an option to a lumberman for 
the purchase of the timber on these 
claims as soon as they were patented. 
The claimant received $5,000 for the 


option. The option is of record in 
the county courthouse. To date, the 
Forest Service has examined 80 of 
the claims and requested hearings 
under Sec. 5(c) of Public Law 84-167. 
Our mineral examiner reported that 
the land embraced within these 
claims is non-mineral in character, 


that minerals have not been found 
within the limits of the claim in suf- 
ficient quantity to constitute a valid 
discovery, and that Oregon law relat- 
ing to the location of mining claims 
was not complied with. 

One hearing on twenty of these 
claims was held in January 1959 and 
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the hearing examiner’s decision was 
in favor of the United States. The 
hearing examiner stated: “From all 
the testimony presented at the hear- 
ing it appears that further explora- 
tion work will be necessary for a 
prudent man to determine whether 
a valuable mineral deposit exists 
within the boundaries of the claims 
and whether such a deposit, if any, 
warrants mining development. It 
necessarily follows that there has not 
been a discovery of a valuable min- 
eral deposit on any of the claims in 
question. Accordingly, I declare that 
prior to patent the following mining 
claims are subject to the limitations 
and restrictions contained in Sec. 4 
of the Act of July 23, 1955.” The 
hearing examiner’s decision was ap- 
pealed to the director of the Bureau 
of Land Management. The director 
upheld the decision of the hearing 
examiner. 

Technical examination of 250 
claims is a time-consuming job, look- 
ing for discovery holes, sampling 
where possible, checking corner 
stakes, and other important points, 
but we plan to complete the work 
this summer. We are thankful that 
there are only a:few such cases. We 
do, however, have several more on 
which over 200 claims are included 
in verified statements. 

We have encountered problems 
and misunderstandings over reex- 
amination of mining claims after the 
surface rights have been determined. 
Mineral examinations made in con- 
nection with surface right determina- 
tion work under Public Law 84-167 
are not always sufficiently detailed 
to meet the requirements of a patent 
application. From the technical min- 
eral examination standpoint, which 
requires a satisfactory showing of 
mineral, they are the same. There 
are, however, other points, as you 
well know, that must be checked on 
an application for patent in addition 
to discovery. The $500 expenditure 
for improvements, the posting of the 
application notice, the application 
of the 10-acre rule in regard to 
placers are a few of the additional 
items that must be checked. 

An example of the need for re- 
examination was a 100-acre placer 


Strong for Multiple Use 


Epitor: 


We have enjoyed AMERICAN Forests for a 
Number of years and heartily approve your 
encouragement of multiple use of forest 
lands. It is nice to have a few pure wilder- 


claim for which the claimant filed a 
verified statement. Our mineral ex- 
aminers found sufficient gold to 
justify the Forest Service to stipulate 
as to the validity of his asserted 
rights. About a year later the claim- 
ant applied for patent, and was told 
that we would have to reexamine his 
claim and apply the 10-acre rule. 
The reason—a single discovery will 
hold a placer claim, but when it goes 
to patent, each 10 acres must be min- 
eral in character. The claimant was 
under the impression that the first 
examination under which we ac- 
cepted his asserted rights was all that 
was needed for the Forest Service to 
clear-list his claim. This is not the 
case. Each patent application must 
be considered on its own merits. 

Public Law 84-167 has not solved 
the problem of unauthorized use or 
occupancy of mining claims. Field 
examinations made in connection 
with the determination of surface 
rights indicate that there are over 
2,000 cases of unauthorized use or 
occupancy. Most of this occupancy 
is of the summer home, hunting or 
fishing camp variety but occasionally 
we have found year-long residences. 
Some of these are hardship cases and 
create difficult problems. 

Section 4(a) of Public Law 84-167 
states that “Any mining claim here- 
after located under the mining laws 
of the United States shall not be 
used, prior to issuance of patent 
therefor, for any purposes other 
than prospecting, mining, or proc- 
essing operations and uses reason- 
ably incident thereto.” This pro- 
vision has not been fully tested. Our 
next effort, after the determination 
of surface rights, will be to tackle the 
problem of unauthorized occupancy 
of mining claims. 

A review of 11,000 mining claims 
covered by verified statements 
showed that two-fifths of them had 
been filed since 1950; nearly two- 
thirds since 1940; seven-eighths since 
1920; and 97 per cent since 1900. Ap- 
proximately 3 per cent, or 330 claims 
out of the 11,000 were filed before 
1900, and only 22 had been filed be- 
tween 1872 and 1879. In general, we 
are dealing with relatively recent 
claims. 


Forest Forum 
(From page 3) 


ness areas to see maybe once in a lifetime, 
but commercial and national forests, with 
camping privileges, seem to be the only 
logical answer to the growing move out- 
doors, as coupled with the need for 100 
per cent use of all our natural resources. 
In this connection I particularly enjoyed 


We believe that Public Law 84-167 
has brought the Forest Service and 
the mining industry into closer co- 
operation. We now have a better 
understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems. 


In preparing multiple use man- 
agement plans we are attempting to 
provide for coordination of the use 
of surface resources with your mining 
activities so as to avoid conflicts. We 
are fully aware of the requirements 
spelled out in Sec. 4(b) of Public 
Law 84-167 which says that “Any 
use of the surface of any such mining 
claim by the United States, its per- 
mittees or licensees, shall be such as 
not to endanger or materially inter- 
fere with prospecting, mining or 
processing operations or uses reason- 
ably incident thereto.” We are 
realistic enough to know there will 
be some disagreements as to what 
constitutes endangering or material- 
ly interfering with mining opera- 
tions, but I believe these disagree- 
ments will be confined mostly to 
honest differences of opinion rather 
than misunderstandings of the mean- 
ing and intent of the law. These 
disagreements must be settled largely 
on the ground between the ranger 
and the miner. I am sure it is going 
to require a little give and take on 
the part of both and a good under- 
standing of each other’s responsibil- 
ities and rights under the law to 
avoid local squabbles. 

The Forest Service believes in 
multiple use as a basic guiding prin- 
ciple. It has been time-tested since 
the creation of national forests. 
Mining has always been recognized 
as an important use of national for- 
ests. As population increases and 
more intensive use is made of all na- 
tional resources, greater skill and 
more effort will be required to har- 
monize public use and the utiliza- 
tion of renewable resources with 
mining activities. We know the 
mining industry recognizes this and, 
as in the past, will sit down with us 
to resolve mutual problems. The 
effort will be rewarding because it 
will make possible the fullest prac- 
ticable development of the national 
forests under a policy of wise use. 


“A Congressman Takes to the Woods” in 
the December issue (maybe because Con- 
gressman Barr’s views coincide so closely 
with my own). U. A. Florin 
687 Washington 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
(Continued on next page) 
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For Less Federal Competition 
EDITOR: 


I have just finished reading the Decem- 
ber issue of AMERICAN Forests and find it 
very interesting, especially for the small 
landowner. The many articles contain much 
useful information and is some of the best 
reporting I have ever read. Well written, 
too. This was the best issue ever. 

Here’s a thought that has nothing to do 
with the above, but I thought it a good 
chance to mention it: I deplore the trend 
toward more state and government expan- 
sion of tree nurseries with the increased 
competition with private nurseries. I am 
sure private business is more than willing 
to grow more seedlings if they are only 
given half a chance. But it is very hard to 
compete with your own tax dollar. Many 
nurseries in this area are being forced to 
cut back production due in large part to 
competition of state and federal nurseries. 
Looks like at present a large number of 
trees will be plowed under in the next year 
or so, due to lack of sales. 

I do know it will hustle us to sell all we 
have available and we can sell in large 
quantities for as low as $8.50 per thousand. 
Nevertheless, we will keep plugging despite 
government competition. 

Gordon McCurdy 
McCurdy Nurseries 
Manton, Michigan 


Forestry Bank Makes Gains 
Mr. Hornabay: 


... I want to thank you and your staff 
for the wonderful way you reported your 
visit to Mississippi. I am extremely flattered 
that you should devote so much space to 
my discussion of our forestry bank. I hope 
our record will live up to this publicity... 

As a matter of information, four banks in 
Mississippi have now agreed to participate 
in the program and provide funds for trees 
and TSI, with the amount to be insured 
by the Forestry Bank. As you can imagine, 
this is the area in financing which we want 
to stimulate as much as possible—and it 
appears we may be more successful than 
we had hoped. 

James A. Files 

Vice President 

First Fed. Savings & Loan Assn. 
Jackson 5, Mississippi 


Forestry Under Free Enterprise 
Dr. COMPTON: 


I was recently fortunate enough to have 
time to read your article, “Forestry Under 
a Free Enterprise System,” published in the 
August, 1960, issue of AMERICAN FORESTS. 
This is the most understanding exposition 
I have read on the development of forestry 
in our country. You have done a very great 
service both to the profession of forestry 
and to the private enterprise system. 

Howard A. Post 

Forest Resources Assistant 
Natural Resources Department 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


More Emphasis on Private 
Forestry Urged 


EDITOR: 


May I have the pleasure of compliment- 
ing the association for a very fine maga- 
zine? May I also offer the following sug- 
gestions: 1) Why not publish a list of all 
state and county foresters and their ad- 
dresses to help direct woodland owners to 
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sources of aid; 2) Publish more articles on 
the small, independent woodlot from the 
point of view of people—and how they and 
products of the woodlot fit into the econ- 
omy; 3) Put more emphasis on the national 
Forest Service and the Interior Department 
on owning less land. The future of forestry 
rests with the individual and groups of in- 
dividuals; and 4) Drive for more advertis- 
ing from firms relating to the forests and 
the wood products industries. . . . 

Charles B. Lewis 

1109 N. Wheaton Avenue 

Wheaton, Illinois 


Turpentine and Trees 
EDITOR: 


I have read with a great deal of interest 
two articles in the December issue of 
AMERICAN Forests, the first by Mr. Kenneth 
B. Pomeroy entitled “Time to Pull A New 
Streak,” and the second, “Trees—A Growing 
Investment Opportunity,” by Dr. Ivan R. 
Martin, Extension Forester, Auburn, Ala- 
bama. May we have permission to repro- 
duce these two articles in full in our AT- 
FA Journal? 

Downing Musgrove 

Assistant Manager 

Amer. Turpentine Farmers Assn. 
Valdosta, Georgia 


(American Forests is always happy to 
have other journals reproduce articles pub- 
lished.—Editor) 


Profile of a Year 


EpITor: 
I must let you know, even this late, that 
I was delighted with the way you handled 
my article in the September issue (‘Profile 
of a Year—1910”). You gave it the full 
treatment; the photographs and cartoons 
made the article look better than it was. 
Where did you get them, by the way?.. . 
After looking back over your long letter 
of last April, I must admit you are a better 
political prophet than I; you said the times 
called for a “strong” man, one in the mold 
of the late T. R. I think we have one, and 
would have had one if the election had 
tipped the other way. 
A. L. Bennett 
Department of English 
The A. and M. College of Texas 
College Station, Texas 





Correction 


We would like to invite the 
attention of readers to a serious 
error in the January issue of 
AMERICAN Forests on page 6 in 
the first installment of the article 
“Your Investments in Land and 
Water.” We refer to the first line 
of the caption under the picture 
at the bottom of the page which 
reads, “Range seeding averages 
from $50 to $80 an acre.” This 
caption should have read “Range 
seeding averages from $5 to $8 an 
acre.” We would like to add that 
this is an AMERICAN FORESTS 
error and that no agency of the 
federal government is responsi- 
ble for it-—Editor 











(Yes, the two candidates who emerged 
were both good men although the cam 
paign itself was not as hard fought as many 
would have liked. For the benefit of othe 
historical writers as well as Author Bennet, 
the cartoons and other photographs for his 
article came from the Library of Congres, 
which is a treasure trove of valuable hi. 
torical information. So well catalogued iy 
the library’s reference material that only 
one day was required to dig out the pic. 
tures for this particular article. AFA itself 
is rather well loaded with this type of ma. 
terial, by the way.—Editor) 


More About Holly 


EpITor: 

In the December issue of AMERICAN 
Forests, the editorial “The Man from Holly 
Hollow” was of particular interest to me, 
I am interested in starting a patch of holly 
which would be suitable for use as Christ- 
mas type decorations and other purposes, 
It would, of necessity, have to be a species, 
type, or strain which bears berries liberally 
and which is a coniferous or evergreen 
variety. Any additional help or information 
on this subject will be appreciated. 

M. E. Reigart 
Materials Supervisor 
York Caskets 
York, Penna. 

(In reply to Mr. Reigart and others who 
have requested more information on holly, 
we suggest they write directly to either the 
American Horticultural Society, 1600 Blad- 
ensburg Road N.W., Washington 2, D.C, 
or Mr. Harry Dengler, Extension Forester, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Mr. Dengler especially is a walking ency- 
clopedia on holly.—Editor) 


Pollution Follow Up 
Epitor: 

I had planned to attend the National 
Conference on Water Pollution but other 
unexpected meetings (not the weather) pre- 
vented me from attending, but two of my 
associates, Senator Raymond B. Philips and 
our director, Peter J. Short, Jr., attended in 
my stead and reported quite fully on every: 
thing that transpired at this meeting. 

However, the most satisfactory and the 
best condensed reports of this meeting were 
in the articles in the January 1961 issue of 
the AMERICAN Forests. At our regular meet- 
ing of the Public Health and Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Delaware State Chamber of 
Commerce, I read many paragraphs of this 
article in reporting on this conference. | 
want to thank you and congratulate you on 
this type of reporting of the very important 
meeting. 

There are no good reasons for restrict- 
ing my comments to this particular section 
of your publication, except I just returned 
from the Public Health and Welfare Com- 
mittee meeting, for the other articles in this 
issue of AMERICAN Forests are equally well 
prepared and written. Of course you know 
I’m partial to photographs and they have 
added a lot of interest to this issue. Further- 
more, the graphs on pages eight and nine 
were rendered far more attractive and in- 
teresting by giving them a colored back- 
ground. 

I am writing you this now to convey that 
which I expect to express to you personally 
in the near future, namely, my appreciation 
for the wonderful contribution that you 
have made to the conservation needs of out 
country. 


















































Clayton M. Hoff 
Executive Vice President 
Brandywine Valley Assoc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Files easy. Holds its edge. Cuts fast. Te 7 out of 10 owners can't be wron 
Lasts long. That's OREGON. Ra _. My next chain'll be © 
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, a 


— 
[bought an off brand. Now my 
production's off. From now on, 
it's OREGON. 


I've tried ‘em all, and OREGON's got 
more of what it takes. 


give me OREGON. 


Choose any saw; it'll cut more for you 
with an OREGON chain. 


For rough going, any season, any timber, 


With 7 out of 10 choosing OREGON, 
it's time | got OREGON-ized too. 


All I say is, with an OREGON chain 
on my saw | cut a lot more timber. 


I'd get another OREGON chain if | could 
wear out the OREGON chain | have. 


Keep Your Chain Saw 
OREGON-IZED® 


® Copyright 1960 


MICRO-MANUFACTURE Product of 
OMARK Industries, Inc. 
OREGON Saw Chain Div. 
PORTLAND, OREGON « CINCINNATI, OHIO 


GUELPH, ONT. CANADA « ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA 
KOPPARBERG, SWEDEN 


Make money with your saw? 
Put an OREGON chain on it. 





FIRE PUMPS 


“The World’s Best’’ 


N. fire fighting equipment is complete without an ample 

of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS! These all purpose back-pack 

guishers have been first choice for over 30 years! Manyg 
bought 25 years ago are still in service. 

When you buy INDIANS you get the best portable fire fig 
that can be made... a product of a company founded ig 
SAVE TIME ...SAVE MONEY ...SAVE EFFORT... 

use INDIAN FIRE PUMPS! 


“Most Enthusiastic About INDIANS” 


“We have a number of No. 90 solid brass INDIAN Fig 
PUMPS on all our equipment. We prefer them to am 
Miss Jean Moorhead, a other hand extinguisher. The men will not use anythiq 


‘\ former Miss Hollywood else. We are most enthusiastic about INDIANS.” 
~@ and entrant in the Miss 


" George P, 
i Universe contest. Fire 


THREE GREAT MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


No. 90 INDIAN FIRE PUMP NEW FIBERGLASS No. 90 MOD 


No. 80 MODEL 


For those who prefer 
the lever type pump 
and handle. Armeo Zine 
Grip steel, solid brass 
or chrome tanks. 





Nothing else like it. Light weight ® 
The popular sliding pump type with strong and durable. Will not rust ¢ 
Armeo Zine Grip steel, solid brass or corrode. Solid brass pump. Circularé 
chrome tanks. request. 


ALL TYPES APPROVED BY FACTORY MUTUAL 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


D.B. SMITH & CO. ‘tee reaver” 405 Main St., Utica2, N.Y. - - 


Canadian 
Pacific Coast Branches. Agents: 
l Fleck Bros. Ltd. 
Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., Inc. Halprin Supply Co. Fred E. Barnett Co. Fred E. Barnett Co. Mill & Mine Supply Inc. L. M. Curtis & Sons Vancouver, B. C., 
San Francisco 7, Calif. Los Angeles 15, Calif. Portland, Ore. Klamath, Ore. Seattle 4, Wash. Salt Lake City, Utah C. E. Hickey & Sons, Utd. 
San Jose, Calif. Hamilton, Canada 
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